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___ PERSONAL 


CCOMMODATION for a few Paying Guests on 
gentleman’s beautiful modern Country 
Estate in Surrey, 55 mins. London. Central heat- 
ing, h. and c. each bedroom, playroom, tennis 
court, park, gardens, paddocks. High-class horses 
for hacking and hunting. Excellent cuisine. 
Home farm. Brochure available.—Box 653. 


F it’s a restful holiday you need, midst some of 

England's loveliest countryside, you should 
come to CHELTENHAM SPA. For rail services 
inquire at Stations, Offices or Agents.—Apply 
to Dept. 11, Town Hall, for Guide, etc. 


ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL. Comfortable and 
happy home for children 4'--9 years. Froebel 
teacher. Large grounds; own produce. Entire 
charge taken.—MR. AND MRS. KEARNS, Manor 
House, Piddletrenthide, Dorset. 


AYING GUEST welcomed in beautiful “old- 

world house near Quantock. Central heating. 
main electricity and water, experienced staff. 
T.T. Home Dairy Farm, Excellent bus service 
to Minehead and Taunton. — Apply, MRS 
CRITCHLEY-SALMONSON, B.E., Trebles-, 
Holford, Bishops Lydeard, near Taunton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LAN MCcAFEE, LTD., 38, Dover Street, Lon- 

don, W., have available for immediate delivery 
a few dozen pairs Ladies’ Brown Jodhpur Boots, 
ankle strap design. Details on request. 


WITHOUT 


























LWAYS WELL DRESSED 
COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 


tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Repairs, Cleaning and/or 
Tailor-pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early completion.— 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 
61, Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. BALham 1600. 


ANTIQUE Heraldic Stained Glass and Panes 
from old leaded windows.—THOMAS, 9, 
Hillsleigh Road, W.8. 
NTIQUES. Nice, inexpensive tea, dinner ser- 
vices, other useful china, glass, etc., BOUGHT 
AND SOLD. Also English and Russian collectors’ 
pieces.—ALEXANDRE RAGHINSKY, 77, Bland- 
ford Street, Baker Street, Ww. 1. W WEL. 601 6018. 


RE you interested in evidence of survival 

after death ? Evidence of Survival may be 
found to-day. Help in study is offered at the 
LONDON-SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 8d. 
for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury Place, 
London, 8.W.7. 

A RTIST will again take commissions for draw- 

ings or paintings of homes, country houses, 
manor houses, etc. Home Counties only.—Write 
Box 884. 

EAUTIFUL Parisian Cord Velvet Ensemble 

comprising long model Coat and Dress, dark 
green, new; three model Jacqmar Dresses, tweeds, 
etc., all new and unworn, fit hips 39-40, bust 36 in., 
latest model. Willing to exchange all the above 
for Diamond Eternity Ring, size P, large matched 
stones, or Diamond brooch. Value of dresses and 
ensemble approx. £100. —Box §89. 




















ELLOWS, craftsman made, embossed “brass, 
52/6, postage and packing paid; full approval. 
Repairs to brass, copper, and wrought iron anti- 
ques. Estimates free.—H. L. SHAW, late of 
“Fairways,”’ Flixton, now of “The Heights,”’ 
Little Wenlock, Wellington, Salop. 


ARDS. A REMINDER! The Original HAPPY 
FAMILY cards with all the old favourites 
Bones the Butcher, Potts the Painter. Soot the 
Sweep, etc., are still published at 4/9. Obtainable 
from any good stores, sports shops, etc., or direct 
at 5/-, post free, from JOHN JAQUES & SON, 








LTD., Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
ARPETS taken up, cleaned, repaired and 
relaid.—G. A. SAWYER, LTD., Complete 


Furnishers of Private Houses, Clubs ‘and Hotels, 
69, Upper Berkeley Street, Paddington 4133. 


ORDON BLEU COOKERY DEMONSTRATIONS 





in private houses, clubs, etc.; ingredients 
provided by request; highly recommended.— 
GERTRUDE HAMBOURG, A.R.I.P.H.H., 24, St. 


Edmund’s Court, Avenue Road, N.W.8. Primrose 
2607 





IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651 
XCLUSIV E HAND-WOVEN TWEEDS for 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Sports Wear. Patts. sent. 
-PEARSON & PRINGLE, LTD., 117, Lea Street, 
Kidderminster. 
ARM RECORD PUBLICATIONS. 
widely used, carefully 
practical forms of record 
counts, Wages, Cropping and Cultivation, Milk 
Yields, Service. Attested Herds, Full Pedigree 
(Dairy Cattle or Beef), Tractor Working, Move- 
ment of Animals, etc., etc. Complete list on 
application: ROBERT DINW IDDIE « co., LTD., 
Agricultural Publishers. Dumfries -otland. 
OR lovely Hand-made Woollies with that indi- 
vidual touch.—66, New Bond Street, W.1. Post 
orders only. 
OSBROOKS for Brick Fire places.—Catalogue 
from FOSBROOK BRICK FIREPLACES, LTD. 
Darlaston, Staffs. 
‘ONDON Portrait Painter now able to take 
further commissions for portraits and portrait 
drawings. Willing to execute in home, chambers. 
offices, country residence, or in studio.—Box 883 


OOK CHARMING in a Lafleur Hand-knitted 

Jumper from £2/7'6. Forward 5 coupons, pat- 
tern, with money order.—LAFLEUR, 22, Stanley 
Gardens, Willesden Green, N.W.2. GLAdstone 
4825. 


OVELY pure silk Hand-smocked Children’s 
Dresses, 5 ens. each; peach, pink, pale blue, 
white, also Shantung silk.—Box 888. 


APPIN & WEBB are buyers of high-class 

Jewellery and Silver. Also Gold of any 
description. Good cash prices.—156-162, Oxford 
Street, W.1; 2, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4; 
172, Regent Street, W.1. 


Well Known, 
designed, modern, 
covering Farm Ac- 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/- 


; Personal and Trade 4/-; 


(minimum 83 lines). Box Fee 1/6 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 








UGS, hand-made, exclusive, all wool, ever- 
lasting, made to suit your colour scheme; 
three sizes, from £4/15/--—Price list and particulars 


from O. NOBLE, 39, Gt. Marlborough Street, W.1. 


GER. 8402. 

WIN SETS, etc., knit to order in Patons’ and 

Baldwin's Beehive shrink-resist Fingering. 
Over 50 shades available. Wool only takes about 
5 coupons for 2-ply, about 8 for 3-ply, instead of the 
usual 12. Price complete, wool and knitting, 
£4/17/6 for 34 bust.—NICHOL, Knitter, Corbridge, 
Northumberland. 

TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 

you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 

















cost £10.—JOHN KERR & CO. (M/cher.), LTD., 
Northwich 21, Cheshire. a 
JHE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) 


LTD. (Established 1913), A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 6, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1, GRO. 3273, has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 

'HAT Favourite Suit, Coat, Costume, etc., 

Turned or Remodelled equal to new in 21 days. 
—Estimate free on application to LOUIS 
NAARDEW, 4, Belvedere Terrace, Brighton 1, 
Sussex. Tel.: Hove 8904. 


FOR SALE 


OUPON FREE. Model black boucle Dress and 
Jacket, 40 in. h., £20. Black velvet Dinner 
Dress, £5. Blue velour Housecoat, £5 36 in. h.— 
i ar as 
IELD BOOTS by Peal, size 9, excellent condi- 
tion, £12, including trees.—Apply: BEDFORD, 
White Cottage, Green Lane, Chester. 
ORD TRACTOR, 8 h.p., fitted with pneumatic 
tyres and tip-up body, spare spiked rear 
wheels; excellent condition. Offers ;—Box 886. 
OR Sale, 4/10 bore double-barrel hammer Gun, 
as new, recently overhauled by Churchills, 
£17/10/--—Seen 27, Wimpole Street, London. Ring 
LANgham 1833. 
ARAGES, Garden Sheds, . Living | Huts. Latest 
design. No permits. Quick delivery. Cata- 
logue free.—SILVER MIST BUILDINGS (Dept. 
C.L.12), Brockham, Betchworth, Surrey. Betch- 
worth 2391-2-3. 
AGUAR 2%,-litre 1940 Saloon, sunshine roof, 
prox. 25,000 miles, very good condition, tyres 
almost new. Price £940.—Write ADVERTISER, 
74, Elm Park Road, Chelsea, S,W.3. 
OVELY OLD ROLLS for sale, , 1929, 20 h. p. with 
Hooper Sedanca body, genuine mileage only 
63,000, body and chassis in quite exceptional con- 
dition. Only one owner before me. Price £1,050. 
Would accept near offer—KING, Bere Farm, 
Wickham, Hants. ‘Phone 3161. 
ERIOD OAK PANELLING, approx. 300 super 
feet includes 2 doors, one bookcase, as illus- 
trated in ‘Country Life.”—LUDDINGTON, 
Wallington Hall, King’s Lynn. 
NWORN Nissen grey worsted Flannel Suit 
£16, cost 32 gns. Length of skirt 29%, bust 
35, hips 36, waist 26'.. Blk, Riding Boots, 5% 
medium fitting, hollow trees, scarcely worn, £10. 
—Box 925. 






























































WANTED 


OLLECTOR wishes to purchase collections of 
old Stereoscopic Views, Portraits, or 
Daguerreotypes.—Box 769. 
OLDFISH. Estate owners or farmers with 
pools containing Goldfish or Fancy Fish for 
disposal, please communicate with Box Q/6626, 
A.K. ADVERTISING, 212a, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. 
EW or secondhand Wood Flooring, approx. 
90 yds., Australian, Jarrah or any other hard 
wear.—Box 880. 
LD Golf Balls gratefully accepted for Con- 
valescent Ex-Service Men’s Home.—COM- 
MANDANT, Edgeworth Manor. Stroud, Glos. 


ECONDHAND Steel Windmill, either complete 

with wind wheel or steel tower structure only. 
State manufacture, approx. height, size of wheel 
if fitted, location, price.—Box 881. 




















EAPONS, clothing, books, pictures, of | any- 
thing concerning the North American 
Indians.—Box 882. 
LIVESTOCK 


fawn and | white; sire Maelo. 
Uplifter (champion), dam September Gem; 

registered K.C.; a fine healthy ak 

HUTCHINGS The Britannica, Cowes, I. of W. 
OXERS, Dachshunds, both coats, pedigree 
stock, from winning parents. Vacancy for 

educated Pupil in kennel.—MRS. RAYMOND, 

done Sandycroft, Stoke Road, Wyke 

15 


T STUD, Bulldog, 

















B XER Puppies. Will grow into intelligent 
companions and good guards; reliable with 
children; handsome red fawns, dogs and bitches. 
By CH. Holger Von Germania, out of bitch of 
famous Paufield strain. From 20 gns.—s. 
DULANTY, Elm Lodge, Warren Road, Rettendon, 
near Chelmsford, Essex. Tel.: Hanningfield 14. 
DDE DINMONT TERRIER, mustard dog pup- 
pies, championship strain, from 10 gns.— 
BAKER, Treborough Lodge, Roadwater, Somerset. 
OR Sale, English Springer Pups, liver and 
white, dogs and bitches, whelped March 31. 
Pedigree includes International, Field Trial, and 
other champions.—BRIG. G. RAWSTORNE, Rovie 
Lodge, Rogart, Sutherland. Rogart 210. 
EDIGREE YELLOW LABRADOR Puppies, 
Braeray strain, from 10 gns.—RAIKES, Sid- 
bury, Sidmouth. 
EYAS BORZOIS, perfect sporting companions, 
Puppies of the best breeding for sale, some 
lovely self colours.—EDGAR SAYER, Withern, 
Alford, Lincs. 
‘PRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES, 6 weeks old, 
liver, white and tan. A fine litter with excellent 
pedigrees.—MRS. J. CATON, “‘Shallows,’’ Teign- 
combe, Chagford. 














LL STRETTON HALL (Hotel and Club), 

Church Stretton. Come and relax; enjoy 
warmth, comfort and good food in this lovely 
country house set amidst the beautiful hills of 
Shropshire. Car meets guests if desired. Tele- 
phones: Church Stretton 298 and 245. 


LL THE YEAR ROUND RIDING in mild 

climate on large private estates by special 
permission. Long rides with breakfast, lunch, 
tea picnics. Trained horses kept. Transport 
arranged to sea and golf. Good country fare, 
comfort and warmth. Modern conveniences. 
Amusement room. Special terms for family 
parties.—Apply: PROPRIETOR, Parkway Mill 
Hotel, Chudleigh, South Devon. Tel. 3121. 


HURCH STRETTON. LONGMYND HOTEL. 

Overlooks Swiss-like beauty of Shropshire 
Highlands. Large well-appointed licensed Hotel 
with every comfort and good cuisine. 24 acres 
grounds, Golf, tennis, riding. Tel. 72. 


RINAN HOTEL, CRINAN, ARGYLL. ~ ‘This 
first-class Hotel is now booking for the season. 
—Full particulars on application. IAN S. Mac- 
KENZIE, Resident Proprietor. ‘Phone: Crinan 2. 


EVON. WELLESBOURNE BIDEFORD, offers 
holiday unique in charming Georgian house, 
5 acres lovely grounds. Brochure.—LT.-COL. 














LAND. _ 
LORIOUS | SOUTH DEVON. . Restful accommo- 
dation amidst beautiful surroundings, 


marvellous sea views, 3 acres grounds, own pro- 
duce,—HILLCREST GUEST HOUSE, New Road, 
Teignmouth, Tel. 129. 
JDEAL COUNTRY HOLIDAYS in the Surrey 
Pinewoods, Every comfort. Large garden. Golf, 
riding, walking. Inclusive terms 6-8 gns.—Apply: 
LOB’S WOOD HOTEL, near Farnham, Surrey. 
JF YOU WANT TO CATCH SEA-TROUT and 
some Salmon in a river at your door, in one of 
the loveliest glens in the West Highlands, whilst 
staying in a comfortable country house, which 
has been turned into hotel, then come to Ormidale. 
Opening in July, and the fish run until end of 
October. Shooting over 3,500 acres. Boating and 
bathing in Loch Riddon.—D. M. CHANCE, Ormi- 
dale, Glendaruel, Argyll. _ 
IVE LEISURELY AND WELL at BROCK- 
HAMPTON COURT, S. Herefordshire. In the 
Wye Valley. A beautiful Hotel in a beautiful 
setting. Good food, comfort, warmth and service. 
Fishing, riding. THE Hotel for a few days’ break 
or a few months’ residence. Special terms and 
attractions for winter.—’Phone Howcaple 239, or 
write for illustrated brochure. 
OTHING IS TOO MUCH TROUBLE at WICKEN 
RECTORY, the ideal Guest House. Good 
service; excellent cuisine.—HOSKIN, Wicken 
Rectory, Bletchley. Tel.: Wicken 239. 
-)LD-WORLD MANOR HOTEL AT KINGSGATE. 
Exclusive. Adjoining famous North Fore- 
land links and Botany Bay. Excellent English and 
Continental cuisine, comfort and service. Terms 
from 42/- per day. Write brochure.—WHITE-NESS 
MANOR HOTEL, Kingsgate, Broadstairs, Kent. 


UGHTERARD HOUSE H¢ OUGH- 























HOTEL, 
TERARD, CONNEMARA, EIRE. Beautifully 
situated beside Lough Corrib, best home-produced 
food, own grounds, fully licensed, electric light, 
h. and c., free salmon, trout, pike fishing, rough 
shooting.—For terms apply MANAGERESS 
(Phone Oughterard 7.) 
ot ‘TERBOURNE HOTEL, BUDLEIGH SALTER- 
TON. A.A.andR.A.C Warmth, courtesy and 
comfort during winter. October to April from 5 
to 7 guineas per week, positively no extras. Good 
food, Yorkshire pudding. Table licence. Central 
heating, coal and gas fires. Own garage free. 
Closed Dec. 23 to 28. 
NE OF ENGLAND’S FINE HOTELS. LIN- 
COMBE HALL, TORQUAY. Five acres of 
lovely grounds, tennis, croquet, sun lounge. Good 
food, friendly service, reasonable charges. Tele- 
phone Torquay 2302, to-day for booking. 


ARK HOUSE, BEPTON, MIDHURST, SUSSEX. 
A Private Hotel. Good food, comfortable 
beds! Nine acres of grounds, own tennis court. 
Golf, riding available. Goodwood Races transport 
arranged. Lovely Downs five minutes’ walk. 
Brochure on _ request.—Resident Proprietors: 
MAJOR and MRS. O’BRIE} 
YORTPATRICK. THE MERRY LAMB isa small 
Hotel right by the sea where one finds comfort 
and good food. Golf, tennis, bathing, and a good 
climate. Inclusive charge 25/- a day. Sleepers 
nightly from Euston. Full to September 1. 
*Phone 215. Brochure. 
CORNWALL. POLDHU HOTEL, “MULLION. 
- (Under new management.) Magnificently 
sited on Cornwall's finest cliffs, overlooking sandy 
bathing beach and golf links. Billiards. Hard 
tennis courts. Quality cooking. Produce from 
own farm.—For tariff write Resident Managing 
Director. ‘Phone: Mullion 339. 
HE SEAFORD HEAD GOLF CLUB HOTEL, 
SEAFORD, SUSSEX, after complete redecor- 
ation and attractive refurnishing, is now open. 
A really unique holiday hotel with golf course 
adjoining, also good riding, bathing, tennis and 











bowls. H. and c. and telephones in all rooms. 
Telephone: Seaford 3241. Telegrams: Sotorest, 
Seaford. 





HE SEA HOUSE, HARBOURVIEW, KILL- 
BRITTAIN, CO. CORK. Beautifully situated 
overlooking Atlantic Ocean. Good bathing, boat- 
ing and fishing. Bedrooms fitted h.andc. Excel- 
lent catering. Opening August. 6 gns. per week. 
HITEFRIARS, WESTERHAM. Tel. 215. 
Guests received. Single or double rooms, 
Lovely garden. Own poultry and produce, Ten 
mins. village. a 
HITLEY RIDGE HOTEL, BROCKENHURST 
Delightful New Forest Country House. 
Tennis, riding, shooting; own farm and garden 
produce; centre for hunting, fishing, swimming. 
Brockenhurst 2149, 


YE VALLEY. Sctremely comfortable Private 

Hotel offers attractive terms to those requir- 

ing permanent residence.—-WESTLEY, ‘‘Hard- 
wick Court,’’ Chepstow. 








_—___ EONS 
None of the ‘vacancies in these columns relates to 
a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl, a 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 


he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 








is for employment excepted from the provisions of 
Minas that Order. = 
Vacant o 
UTLER/VALET required, country house, 


Hampshire. Footman kept. Winter Bermuda. 
First-class references essential.—Box 924. 


OOK-GENERAL and Housemaid/man, all 
modern conveniences, Aga cooker. Joint 
wages £5. Refs. essential—MRS. GODMAN 
IRVINE, Great Ote Hall, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 
UDAN GOVERNMENT. The Game Depart- 
ment, Sudan Government, invites applica- 
tions for the post of Assistant Game Warden, 
aged approximately between 25-35 years, to super- 
vise game preservation, game control National 
Parks and reserves in the Southern Sudan, 
Applicants should possess a University or Military 
College education. They must be of ‘good 
physique and health and have a love of wild life, 
A knowledge of Arabic and experience of big game 
and fishing desirable. Appointment will be on 
one of the following forms of contract subject to 
two years probation: (i) Long Term Contract with 
a substantial gratuity, salary scale ranges from 
£E480 and £E936. (ii) Provident Fund Contract 
with a salary range from £E560 to £E1,100, 
(iii) Short Term Contract up to 6 years with 
gratuity of one month’s salary for each year of 
service. Rate of pay 25 per cent. higher than (i). 
A Cost-of-Living Allowance from £E180 to £E390 
per annum according to number of dependants is 
at present payable. There is at present no 
income-tax in the Sudan. Free passage on 
appointment. Strict medical examination, 
£El = £1 0s. 6d.—Full details and application 
forms are obtainable from SUDAN AGENT in 
London, Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, 
London, S8.W.1. Please mark envelope ‘‘Assistant 
Game Warden.” 


Wanted : ; 
ADVERTISER, | age e 56, seeks employment 
Butler-Secretary, or in any capacity of trust, 

country or abroad; can drive car.—Box 878. 


EXPERIENCED Secretary seeks home or even- 
ing work; would be interested helping arrange 
dinner parties.—Box 877 
“ADY of good family, son working in London, 
wishes post of responsibility in country house 
(or hotel) near London. Floral decorations, 
supervision, or any other position of trust. Keen, 
energetic, animal lover; 50’s.—Box 926. 
POSITION in country district desired by man 
recently returned from India for domestic 
reasons; executive and administrative experience; 
has held senior position demanding extensive 
organisation, staff and stock control; general 
knowledge of business routine; age 44.—Box 874, 


 ESPONSIBLE Post required; capable business 
lady secretary, thorough knowledge accounts; 
experienced and adaptable.—Box 876. 

















ALET, young, drive car, excellent references, 





wishes place in England.—Write F. 
MILLEKER, 10 Chemin des Pleiades, Geneva, 
Switzerland. — 





OUNG Lady at. present | occupying important 

administrative post in publishing house, 
desires Secretarial position country or seaside. 
Good organiser, efficient typing, fluent French.— 
Box 903. 


Youne Lady seeks position to help with breed- 
ing and breaking young horses; good with 
horses; live with family if possible.—Box 900. 
\7OUNG Man, 29, well educated, experienced 
driver, seeks post as Secretary-Companion; 
willing to travel.—Box 890. 
OUNG Swedish Journalist, with 4 years’ experi- 
ence in his profession, travelled, versed in 
English, German, Spanish, Esperanto, the Scan- 
dinavian languages, and some French, wants a job 
for learning perfectly English and about England, 
—Box 907. 





GARDENING 


> EAN AND PEA TRAINING | NETS. New extra 
stout rot-proofed Green Hemp, 3 ins. square 
mesh, guaranteed years; 24 ft. long, 3 ft. high, 5/-; 
by 4'4 ft., 8/-; by 6 ft., 9/-; by 9 ft., 14/-. Also new 
Poultry Enclosing Nets, extra heavy, rot-proofed 
3 in. square mesh, 24 ft. by 3 ft., 6/-; by 4" it 
7/6; by 6 ft., 9/-; by 9 ft., 14/-. Carriage paid. Sent 
at once. Also Garden Protection Nets, Cricket 
and Tennis Nets, Rabbit and Anglers’ Nets. 
Catalogue free.—SUTTON, Netmaker, Sidcup, 
Kent. 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927. Note neu 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 
MMEDIATE DELIVERY MOTOR MOWERS 
DALE JONES & CO. now specially offer a 
limited number of new Motor Mowers including 
the ‘‘Clipper.’’ Motor mowers purchased for cash, 
overhauled, sold, exchanged.—Write or ‘phone 
DALE JONES & CO., The Motor Mower Special- 
ists, 81P, Little Albany Street, N.W.1. PAD- 
dington 2013 (4 lines). —_ 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of quality. Our 
Catalogue is helpful and interesting. Free on 
request.—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, 
Cambs. 








OOD Labels, Stakes, Seed Boxes, Raffia, 
Twine and all Garden Sundries. Send stamp 
for List.—J. T. LOWE, LTD., Longham, Dorset 





“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 





For Sale a 
OUNTRY LIFE,” July 4, 1947, to date, one 
missing; very good condition. Offers ?— 

Box 885. et eats res 

OR Sale, 68 copies from Jan. 10, 1947, to May 21. 
1948; excellent condition. a few crosswords 
missing; 65/--—-WINKLEY, Barclays Bank, St. 

Neots. 
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2 KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


BERKSHIRE—WILTSHIRE BORDERS 
THE watasieteesielcl ESTATE, SHRIVENHAM. 983 ACRES 


FIVE CAPITAL DAIRY 
AND MIXED FARMS. 


Situated in’ the Parishes of 
Bourton and Little Hinton, 
in the centre of the Vale of 
White Horse. Small holding, 
accommodation lands, allot- 
ments. Fifteen cottages 
and other properties in the 
village of Bourton. 











Let and producing a total 
rent of £2,125 per annum. 


For Sale by Auction in 18 
Lots at an early date 





LOWERFIELD FARM (LOT 1) GRANGE FARM (LOT 2) 
Solicitors “ Messrs. STANLEY & CO., 42, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. Auctioneers. Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/- 


SUSSEX. HORSHAM 4 MILES 


THE ASH PLACE ESTATE, BARNS GREEN, 153 ACRES 


A Modern Country House. 
Three reception, 6 bedrooms, 
' : 3 bathrooms. Main electric 
light and power. Main water. 
Central heating. Model farm a 
buildings and 2 cottages. 
RICHMOND FARM 
a capital T.T. Attested Dairy 
farm. Modern farmhouse, 
buildings and 3 cottages. 
An accommodation holding 
and 2 cottages. 
Mainly Vacant Possession. 
For Sale by Auction at the 
Town Hall, Horsham, on 
, Sept. 8 (unless previously Le fod xe 
—_ THE RESIDENCE FROM THE SOUTH. sold.) RICHMOND FARM. THE HOMESTEAD. 


ide, Solicitors: Messrs. ALLEN & OVERY, 3, Finch Lane, Cornhill, E.C.3. ‘Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 


oe. | Bose tbls WESTERHAM DISTRICT 


Luxuriously appointed 
Residence dating back to 
1400, in absolute first- 
class order and ready for 
immediate occupation. 
600 ft. up with good views. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 10 bedrooms, 5 bath- 
rooms. First-rate offices. 

















Central heating. Co.’s electri- 
city. Excellent water supply. 
Septic tank drainage. 


a oY Ya a 


Two oast houses. Stabling. 
Garages. Four cottages (in 
ise , hand). Farm buildings. 
ts. Old-world grounds, lawns, terraces, lake, lily pool, first-class hard tennis court, swimming pool 60 ft. x 20 ft., kitchen garden, woods, pasture and arable. 
aD. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH OVER 40 ACRES. Furniture, curtains and fitted carpets can be purchased. 

Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (25,884) 


le en TOWN OF WINCHELSEA. rach nee read cell 


‘“*THE GREY FRIARS.’’ 
A well-planned residence 
completely modernised 11 
years ago by the late Lord 
Blanesborough, under the 
supervision of Sir Regi- 
nald Blomfield, R.A., 
P.P.R.I.B.A., and ready 
for immediate occupation. 
Four reception, 8 principal 
and 6 secondary bedrooms, 
5 luxurious bathrooms. Cen- 
tral heating. Main water, 
gas and electricity. Modern 
drainage. Garage with flat, 
and entrance lodge. 


Timbered stenaiate grounds include the picturesque ruins of a 14th-century chapel, lawns, terraces, formal gardens, kitchen garden, orchard, parkland. 
1. IN ALL 24 ACRES. FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
ds Sole Agents : Messrs. GEERING & COLYER, Ashford, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


6 MAO lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galleries, Weedo, London” 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 


NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 
NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


ESSEX 


In an unspoilt district adjoining the Green Belt. 
FRIARS, HERONGATE, NEAR BRENTWOOD 
About 3 miles from Brentwood Station with excellent train service to the City and West End- 


i: 


CIRENCESTER, 





SHROPSHIRE 


Bridgnorth 5 miles, Kidderminster 10 
miles, Birmingham 27 miles. 
FREEHOLD VACANT 
POSSESSION 
THE CHARMING SMALL PERIOD 


RESIDENCE DATING FROM 1430 Charming Georgian 





“The King’s Barn,’’ Farmcote, Residence 
Bridgnorth. 

Entrance hall, parlour, dining room, close to the village. Con- 

cocktail bar, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, nad " 

w.c. Garage. Two loose boxes. Main e.]. taining hall and 3 reception 


Telephone. Central heating. 
Modern drainage. Cottage. Luxury 
swimming pool, lovely gardens. 

In all about 54 ACRES (49 acres 
subject tenancy). 

For Sale by Auction (unless sold 


and power. rooms, 5 bedrooms, 1 dress- 


ing, 2 bathrooms, maid’s 


sitting room. 


Main water, gas and elec- 


privately) at the Swan Hotel, eps _ 3 
Bridgnorth, on Friday, Auguet 27, tricity. Garage, stabling, 
948, at 3.30 p and very attractive garden 
Particulars (price 1 5 — the . 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS of about 134 ACRES 
AND STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, 
Chester (Tel. 1348). Solicitors: For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold privately) at The Lion and Lamb 











Messrs. UNDERHILL, WILLCOCK Hotel, Brentwood, on Wednesday, September 22, at 3 p.m., by Messrs. 
AND TAYLOR, 7, Waterloo Road, JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: 
Wolverhampton (Tel. 23431). MAYfair 3316/7). 
EAST SUFFOLK CHICHESTER OUTSKIRTS TO BE LET FURNISHED 
eet ald, bactnlincel and Gpertien Pleasantly situate within easy reach of the Cathedral and In the Cattistock Hunt. 
Pragerty tape 229 city centre. RESIDENCE 
BENTLEY MANOR ESTATE MODERN RESIDENCE, “ CRANFORD,” 

including Bentley Manor with 4 reception rooms, 7 prin- 4 ai in village, 2 miles Crewkerne, Somerset, with house- 

cipal and 5 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, modern CHICHESTER parlourmaid and part-time cook. 

domestic offices. Main electricity. Central heating. = : ae 

Gardener's cottage. Lovely garden, grounds and parklands. Entrance hall, cloakroom, large lounge, dining room, Four bedrooms, 3 reception. Garage. Two loose boxes. 


FREEHOLD WOODLANDS 4 bedrooms, bathroom, domestic offices. 


RESI- 


THREE GOOD FARMS. 

OF 105 ACRES AND SEVERAL SMALLER 
DENCES AND COTTAGES. 

Extending to about 888 Acres producing a Total Rent 


Main electricity and water. Central heating. 


All main services. Garden and poultry. Hard tennis court. Staff sleep out. 


Roll of £715 per annum. 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE MANOR HOUSE. 
By Auction as a whole or in 15 Lots (unless previously 
sold by private treaty) at The Crown and Anchor 


Pleasant garden. Garage. 


By Auction at Chichester (unless previously sold) on 
Wednesday, August 25, 1948. 


Available for six months, later to be Sold with Possession, 


8 GUINEAS WEEKLY PLUS WAGES 


Hotel, Ipswich, on Tuesday, August 24, 1948, 2.30 p.m. 
Auctioneers: ACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, 
Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: MAYfair 3316 7). 


Yeovil 








Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, 


Apply JACKSON-STOPS, Land Agents, 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633/4). (Tel. 1066). 





By order of Sir Cyril Hampson, Bart. 


THE THURNHAM COURT ESTATE, NEAR 
MAIDSTONE, KENT 


Bearsted Station 14 miles, Maidstone 4 miles. 
Comprising the well-placed country seat of THURNHAM COURT, containing 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 
Close to the beach. 
THE ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
** NOMADS,” ANGMERING-ON-SEA 


m Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 8 principal bed and Lounge hall, lounge, dining 
dressing rooms, 7 secon- = 
dary and staff bedrooms, 5 room, sun loggia, 4 bed- 


bathrooms. Main water, rooms (fitted basins), bath- 
gas and electricity. 2 : 
room, domestic offices, etc. 
(let on short tenancy). 


Central heating. Main ser- 


Court Farm. Hill Farm. 2 5 
Part of searsted Golf vices. Charming garden. 
Course. Cottages. Accom- Garage 

. rarage. 
modation land. 173 ACRES 
of woodland. In all 

811 ACRES About 94 OF AN ACRE 


income of 
p.a. 


To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold privately) as a whole, or in Lots 

on Thursday, September 16, at The Royal Star Hotel, Maidstone, at 2.30 p.m. 

Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON- STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1 

(MAYfair 3316/7), and HILLIER a ae SON, 38, Ear! Street, Maidstone 
(Tel ) 


Producing an 





By Auction at Worthing (unless previously sold), Thursday, August 26, 1948. 





Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester. 
Tel. 2633/4. 








GROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1I 





MILES FROM LONDON 


Over 400 ft. above sea level, with delightful south view. 


25 


One mile from station, with fast trains taking 40 minutes to town. 


A BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER 


MAIN SERVICES 


Containing many special features 

old panelling, carved stone chimney of cleotrtelhy, -wilhet tbh uae: modem 
pieces, ete. drainage. 

Eight principal bedrooms (3 suites, Garage with cottage. 


each having well-fitted bathroom), with ; z 

£ Squash court, former hard tennis court. 
nursery wing, maids’ rooms and 3 more 
lovely 


kitchen garden and 


known in the district. 


Fine oak-panelled hall and Ample 


grounds, 


bathrooms. 


3 reception rooms. well 





FOR SALE WITH OVER 35 ACRES 


FREEHOLD 


View by appointment through the Sole Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ye" EETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND RYE 
BENENDEN PLACE, 
BENENDEN 


A fine modern Residence in the early 
Georgian style, of exquisite refinement. 





RUTLAND 


Centre of Cottesmore Hunt. | mile Oakham Station. 
ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT HOUSE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 13 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Gas. Company's electric light and water. Septic tank 
drainage. Two staff flats. Garages for 6. Stabling for 12. 
Well maintained grounds. Orchard, walled kitchen 
garden, fields. 

ABOUT 35 ACRES. For Sale Freehold 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W.1. (10,447). 


HANTS—WILTS BORDERS 
BETWEEN SALISBURY AND WINCHESTER 
The Mansion occupies an unequalled position facing 

south and commands beautiful views. 
Central hall, 5 reception, 33 bedrooms, 8 bathrooms. 
Central heating, electric light, telephone with extensions. 
Estate water supply. Independent hot-water system. 
Squash racquets court, stabling and garages for 11 cars. 


Approached by a drive with entrance lodge. 
Three reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms and excellent offices. 


Central heating. Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. 


Beautiful gardens and grounds. 
Kitchen garden and paddocks. 





Garages. Cottage. 
In all 12 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction in the Hanover Square 


Estate Room on Thursday, September 2, 
at 2.30 p.m., unless previously sold 


Auctioneers: Messrs. GEERING & COLYER, 
Hawkhurst, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
AND RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 








Well-timbered pleasure grounds, lawn, hard tennis court. 
natural woodland, flat parkland. 
ABOUT 50 ACRES. For Sale Freehold. 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W.1. (2,424) 








REGent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICC ADILLY. Wi: 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


Telegrams: 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London’’ 
“Nicholas, Reading ’’ 


STATION ROAD, READING 





BUCKS 





35 miles London, amid the Chilterns. 


FOR SALE, DELIGHTFUL FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


A lovely old house full of old oak beams and 
panelling. 


Ten bed and dressing rooms, 2 servants’ bed- 

rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, excel- 

lent offices. Central heating. Company's 
electric light and water. 


Charming gardens and 
Two cottages. 


Stabling. Garages. 


paddocks. 
IN ALL ABOUT 28', ACRES 


Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court 
Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. And at Reading. 





THE EDGE, ST. MARGARET’S BAY, 
NEAR DOVER 


Occupying a superb position on the cliff with wonderful sea 
view over the bay. 


CHARMING RESIDENCE 


With 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. 
Delightful gardens, including the benefit of a cost-of-works 
payment for war damage for rebuilding cottage and garage. 


Perfect order. 
Electric light, gas and Co.’s water. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, 
Piccadilly, W.1, and at Reading. 








SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REQGent 2481 





A MOST PREPOSSESSING 
HOUSE 


IN THE FAMOUS ROSE WALK AT PURLEY, 
SURREY 


Twelve miles south of London. 
Luxuriously appointed, tastefully decorated, in perfect 
condition. Three reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. Main services. Double garage 


Standing in a very lovely well-stocked garden, embracing 
an area of 


1 ACRE 
For Sale at a tempting price of £8,750. 


One of the most charming properties at present in the 
market. 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, 
Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: REGent 2481. 





Ideal for fruit growing or chicken farming. 


HIGHEST PART OF ESSEX 

In lovely country between Saffron Walden and 
Halstead. 

Picturesque Period Cottage-style Residence with oak beams. 

Two reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Mains. 

Large barn, stabling, garage and other outbuildings. 

Small orchard and paddock. 

Recommended as a positive bargain at £4,250 with 
Acres. 

Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, 

Piccadilly, W.1. " : REGent 2481. 


HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS 


Charming Elizabethan Residence on the outskirts of 
an old-world village. 
Between Bishop's Stortford and Saffron Walden (38 miles 
London). 





Carefully restored and modernised. lounge hall, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Mains. Garage. 
Old-world gardens, 3 Acres. £4,950. 

Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, 
Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: REGent 2481. 








A PROPERTY OF DISTINCTIVE 
CHARACTER 


IN RURAL PART OF ESSEX BETWEEN DUNMOW 
AND THAXTED 


Architect-designed modern Georgian Residence. 


On high ground facing south. Well equipped and in perfect 
order. Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Main services. Garage. 
Delightful gardens of 2', Acres. 
UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE 


L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. Tel.: REGent 2481. 


Agents: F. 











he gD ay 


41, BERKELEY SQ., 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 


LOFTS & WARNER 


and at ANDOVER, OXFORD, 
MELTON MOWBRAY 





WEST S 


USSEX. HORSHAM 2 MILES 


DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 





Adjacent is a very pictu 


Three reception, 5  bed- 
rooms, z bathrooms, 
kitchen with Aga. 


Main water and electricity. 
Garage. 
Charming gardens with 


herbaceous borders, lawns, 
prolific vegetable garden. 


In all about ONE ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £9,500 
resque modernised Cottage with lounge, dining room, 2 bed- 


rooms and bathroom, and a picturesque garden, which is also for Sale if required. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


Lorts & WARNER, as above, or KING & CHASEMORE, Horsham, Sussex. 





IN THE BELVOIR HUNT 
Seven miles from Sleaford and Grantham (on the bus route). 


A CHARMING MANOR HOUSE, OASBY MANOR (Lot 1) 
Adjacent to the village. 


Containing 3 reception, 5 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electricity (own _ plant). 
Ample water. Six loose 
boxes. Garage for 4. Cow 
shed, stackyard and useful 
buildings. 
Pleasant gardens include 
walled Italian garden, 
herbaceous borders, lawns, 
vegetable garden, orchard. 
Also FOLLY FARM (Lot 2) 
a modernised cottage with 
2 reception, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom. seeonange ner em 
MANOR FARM (Lot 3): Three reception, 4 double bedrooms, bathroom. A small 
Holding (Lot 4) with a Pate 2 crew yards. 26 Acres of useful Accommodation 
Land (Lot 5), making a total of about 80 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in Lots (unless sold privately beforehand) 
at Sale Rooms, Elmer House, Grantham, at 3 p.m. on September 2 next. 
Solicitors: Gopson & Sons, Sleaford, Lincs. Auctioneers: Lorrs & WARNER, 
as above and Escritt & BARRELL, Grantham, Lines. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


REGent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 


| 








“ Just inside the Bar.” 
ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT 


Applu: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, 





SALCOMBE 

With fine views of harbour ——— and Bol: 
AND MODER 
IN SUPERB POSITION 


NISED RESIDENCE 


Three reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main services. 
Garage for 3-4. 


Attached cottage with 


9 Tooms. 


Garden of 1 ACRE with 
private beach. 


Boathouse and space for 
anchorage. 


FREEHOLD £16,000 (OPEN TO OFFER) 
Arlington 


Street, St. James’s, S.WA. (C.53,547) 





By order of Executors. 


Easy reach of coast. 


Messrs. 


Solicitors : 


TURNER, OSBORN 


Joint Auctioneers: 
and HAMPTON 











WEST CHILTINGTON, SUSSEX 


Beautifully positioned in this delightful locality. 

Hunting, golf, fishing available. 
“WOODPECKERS,”’ NEAR PULBOROUGH 

A well-built Freehold ee on high ground and of picturesque architecture 


so Two reception, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom, offices. 
Garage. 


Main water and electricity. 
Septic tank drainage. 


Charming gardens and 
grounds extending to about 
1% ACRES 
With Vacant Possession. 
For Sale by Auction at 
the Village Hall, Pul- 
borough, on Friday, 
August 27, 1948, at 3 p.m. 
(unless sold privately). 
TON 


& CH ATTER Bishopsgate House, 


80, Bishopsgate, E.« 
NEWLAND TO MPKINS & TA + LOR, Estate Ghee, * ; aphieaie 
& SONS, 6. Arlinaten Street, St. 


James's, S.V 





An old mill house modernised and beautified without being spoilt. 


SUSSEX—NEAR 


PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE OF THE GEORGIAN AND TUDOR PERIODS 
IN QUAINT VILLAGE 


Halls, sun parlour, 
2 reception rooms, 
up-to-date offices. First 


floor, Tudor landing, 3 beds, 


2 baths. Above, 2 more bed 
or bathrooms. 
Company's electric light, 3 
central heating, modern 
drainage. 


Garage, cottage. 


Old-world gardens of about 


1% ACRES 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
6, Arlington Street, St. 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 





James's, S.WA. (C.53,559) 





IN THE PUCKERIDGE HUNT 


Bishop’s Stortford 9 miles, Hertford 9. 
In the much favoured Hadhams, 350 ft. up. 
“HARLEY, WESTLAND GREEN, LITTLE HADHAM 
Singularly attractive character Residence in exceptionally good order. 


Hall, 2 fine reception, 

5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

study, compact domestic 
offices. 


Main services. 


Good outbuildings includ- 
ing gardener’s cottage. 


Delightful gardens and J 
grounds aieaiien to about 
11 ACRES 


With Vacant Possession. 


For Sale by Auction at 

Longs’ Restaurant, 

Bishops Stortford, on 

Thursday, August 19 

next, at 3.30 p.m. (unless 
sold privately). 


Solicitors : 





BRANCH OFFICES : WIMBLEDUN SOMMON. S.W.19 (Tel. : 





STEPHENSON, HARWOOD & TATHAM, 16 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
Particulars from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, The Clock House, Bishop's 
Stortford. Herts. 








WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. : 


243) 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 





AUCTIONS 


By order of the Exors. of Lady E. F. Bosworth 

Grogan, decd. 

BINGHAMS MELCOMBE, DORSET 
Historic Tudor Manor House, moderate size, 
famed for exquisite stone gable front, massive 
14th-century gatehouse, old English gardens, 
round dovecote, ancient bowling green, 
3 service cottages, restored mill-house resi- 
dence, pasture and woods, in all 60 acres; set 
in pastoral and downland country, 11 miles 
north of Dorchester. . Auction Sale only 
September >. Illustrated pars. 2/6 of: 

DUKE & SON 
FRIC C.S., Dorchester, or 

ANDREws, SON & HUXTABLE 

Solicitors, Dorchester and Weymouth. 
See C CouNTRY LIFE October 17 and 24, 1947. 
PARROTTS FARM, CHOLESBURY, 

BUCK An extremely attractive 
Country Teetreat comprising charming old 
Farmhouse, fully modernised, with 2 rec., 3 
beds., bath. Useful buildings and nearly 19 








acres. All in first-class order, with main 
services and wonderful position. Vacant 
Possession. Sale at Tring on Thursday, 
a -*- 2.—Particulars: rom 
BROWN & CO. 
Auctioneers, "as High Street, Tring. Tel. 2235. 





PYTHINGDEAN, PULBOROUGH, 
WEST SUSSEX 

LOT 1. The delightful Freehold Residential 
and Agricultural Property known as PAL- 
LINGHAM LOCK FARM, comprising lovely 
small farmhouse with frontage to River Arun, 
buildings for T.T. milk production. Another 
old-fashioned House known as WHITE 
COTTAGE, and 137 acres of pasture, brook 
and arable. 

LOT 2. The 18th-century Residence known 
as SHEEPWASH with 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 sitting rooms, ete. Lovely garden, and 
pasture, with river frontage. 

Vacant possession of both lots. For Sale by 
Auction at Pulborough on August 23 next 
(unless previously sold by private treaty). 
Particulars and conditions of sale, with plan and 


photographs (price 6d.) from the Auctioneers: 
LAS ROSS & 
Billinghurst, Sussex (Tel. 92), and at 
Storrington. 





WANTED 


OUTH OR EAST COAST. Farm wanted. 

Tenant could, if desired, retain part or all 
by arrangement. Wanted, a _ gentleman's 
Model Dairy Farm, Attested or T.T., together 
with modern or modernised Residence (not 
large), 80-120 acres. Must be good fertile 
medium land with pleasant outlook, prefer- 
ably near sea. All modern conveniences.— 


Pa 


Box 775. 





ULFORD, SALISBURY, Amesbury, 

WwW arminster, Devizes area. Regular army 
officer and family seek buy Cottage/smail 
House. Willing pay fair not fancy price.— 
Write Box 868. 


CHESHIRE OR NORTH SHROPSHIRE. 

With or without possession, 400 to 1,200 
acre Agricultural Estate, situated between 
Chester in the north, Shrewsbury in the 
south, Nantwich in the east, Oswestry in the 
west.—Write to: W. G., Newton Hall, Chester. 


TO LET a 


County CORK ‘COAST. To let furn- 
ished from October, Furnished Country 











House. Vegetable and flower gardens, hard 
tennis court, boat slip, ete.—Apply: Com- 
mander P. M. B. CHAVASSE, R.N., Castle- 
townshend, Co. Cork. 
POCLPERRO, CORNWALL. Fully furn- 
ished House, charming situation. Every 
modern convenience. Long or short let.— 
Box 870. 





FOR SALE 


NGLESEY. For sale by private treaty 
and with vacant possession, the superior 
modern Freehold Detached Marine Residence 
known as “St. David’s” and situate at 
Rhosneigr. Accommodation: 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, nursery, 2 entertaining rooms, 
kitchen and the usual domestic offices. 
Garage for two cars. Hard tennis court. 
Situate immediately overlooking the shore.— 
For permit to view and all further particulars 
apply to Mr. W. OWEN, F.A.I., Masonic 
Chambers, Bangor. 


BOURNEMOUTH, WEST CLIFF AREA, 

convenient station. Imposing Detached 
Residence converted 4 self-contained Flats. 
Attractive matured grounds. Double brick 
garage. With all flats let, gross income £917 
or with vacant possession one flat, £617. 
Leasehold 99 years, G.R. £50 p.a. Price 
£12,500. Owner’s Agents: HARVEY NICHOLS 
AND Co., Estate Agency (Mr. W. F. Pearson, 
F.V.I.), 120, Commercial Road, Bournemouth 
(Tel. 1056). 


HALFONT ST. PETER, BUCKS. 

Superbly attractive modern detached 
Residence on high ground near village and 
about 2 miles Gerrards Cross Station. Two 
reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, usual 
domestic offices. Garage. Well-stocked 
medium-sized garden, Main services. Offered 
at an attractive price with Vacant Possession 
on completion.—CorryY & CorRRY, 26, Ayles- 
bury End, Beaconsfield (Beaconsfield 67), also 
at London, Harrow, Pinner, Rickmansworth 
and Chalfont St. Peter. 














©. CORK. Well-sheltered Residence 
facing south containing 3 reception, 5 bed- 
rooms, semi-basement kitchen, dairy, etc. 
Aga cooker and Ideal boiler. Bathroom, 
pantry, and 3 W.C.s. Own electric light and 
grav ity water supply. Two lodges, 8 acres of 
lawn, large flower and well-stocked fruit and 
veg. gardens. Greenhouse, garage, stables, and 
other outbuildings, surrounded by 37 acres of 
woods. Freehold, rates £40, and in excellent 
condition. Price £8,000.—Commander 
CHEARNLEY, Glendoneen, Ballinharrig, Co. 
Cork. 





EASTBOURNE, on the outskirts with 
lovely views of the Downs. Two-floored 
Freehold Residence containing 2 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, large garage 








well-stocked garden.—Thoroughly recom- 
mended by Sole Agents: OAKDEN & Co., 24, 
Cornfield Road, Eastbourne. Tel. 1234. 





EAST SUFFOLK. For sale, small U afuro- 
ished 16th-century Cottage, completely 
modernised, all-electric. Three bedrooms, 
2 sitting rooms, kitchen, bathroom, constant 
hot water, small garden. In village 4 miles 
from main line station. Price £2,250.— 
Further information ring Peasenhall 230 or 
write Mrs. CALEY SIBTON, Peaserhall, Suffolk. 











GUILDFORD (NR.). Fascinating 16th- 
century Period Cottage secluded in }$ acre 
lovely garden and with wealth of old oak 
beams, floors, ete. Lounge-hall with period 
brick fireplace, 2 large reception rooms, 
3 bedrooms, up-to-date offices. Garage, ete. 
—Highly recommended at £7,000 freehold by 
Moore & Co., Auctioneers, Carshalton (Tel.: 
Wallington 2606). (Folio 5672) 

XON, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. Pic- 

turesque country Residence on southern 
slopes above Henley. Three rec., 6 bed., 
2 bath., servants’ quarters. Main services; 
central heating. Garage. 8 acres.—CHRISTO- 
PHER ROWLAND & Co., Henley-on-Thames 
(Tel. 466). 


SURREY. Main Staines and Ascot road. 
21 miles City. Large Country House, 
5 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, bathroom, 
6 W.C.s, 6 washbasins, usual domestic offices. 
All main services. Ideal boiler, telephone. 
Cottage, garage, stables, etc. Kitchen garden, 
fruit trees, about 34 acres double fronted, 
valuable land. Vacant possession. Price 
£12,000 freehold.—Box 871. 








OUTH CORNISH COAST. In lovely 

little bay. Modern Detached House, free- 
hold. Two reception, kitchen, etc., 3 bed- 
rooms, boxroom, bathroom, sep. W.C. Two 
conservatories, large concrete garage or boat- 
house, with an extra room below. Main 
electricity and water, telephone, new approved 
drainage. } acre cultivated garden. Vacant 
Box 913. end September. Principals only.— 
30x 913 


WELLS, SOMERSET. For sale, with 

vacant possession, desirable well-built 
Re ilignen, near cathedral, containing entrance 
hall, 3 reception rooms, sun-lounge, well- 
equipped kitchen, scullery, coal-house and 
convenient domestic offices, 4 bedrooms, large 
boxroom, bathroom, separate lavatory. 
Nicely secluded in 1 acre well laid-out lawns, 
charming garden, with greenhouse, tennis 
court, orchard with fruit trees, large garage. 
Paddock over 1 acre adjoining and large 
walled-in kitchen garden with well-stocked 
orchard and 2 excellent cottages and gardens. 
Telephone, water, gas, electricity, main 
drainage. 250 ft. above sea level. Freehold. 
—Full particulars from: HAROLD N. ALVES, 
Chartered Surveyor, 66, High Street, Glaston- 
bury (Tel.: Glastonbury 54). 











WEST WORTHING. Occupying splen- 
did corner position in Grand Avenue, 
with full southern aspect. Within few 
hundred yards of sea front, station, shops, 
buses, etc. Delightful modern detached House 
with half-timbered elevation. Six bed., 2 
bath., ground floor cloakroom. Lounge hall, 
2 reception rooms, maid’s sitting room, kitchen. 
Garage for 2 cars. Delightful garden. Central 
heating throughout. Wash basins in all bed- 
rooms. Early vacant Possession. Price 
£11,500. Freehold—For full particulars and 
photographs apply Sole Agents: Messrs. 
JORDAN & Cook, 33, South Street, Worthing. 
(Tel. 700), and at Little hampton (1 Tel. 1010). 





ESTMORLAND. The attractive fully 

furnished Shooting Lodge, known as 
Moor House, nr. Appleby, comprising 2 recep- 
tion, 7 bedrooms, bathroom (annexe of 2 fur- 
ther bedrooms). Central heating, ample out- 
buildings. Two cottages. The well-known 
grouse moor on Knock Fell, Dunn Fell and 
part of Dufton Fell, providing first-rate 
sporting over about 12,500 acres. Fishing in 
the Tees and Trout Beck. For sale.—Lorts 
AND WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, London, 
W.1 (GRO. 3056). 





USSEX DOWNS, near Cissbury Ring, } mile 
Findon village, bus route Worthing 5 miles. 
For sale, charming House, 3 rec., 3 W.C., 2 
bath., 6 bed., 1 workshop room. Fine open 
views of downs. Main water available. } acre 
garden, garage. Phone: Findon 256.—Box 869. 





ILTS. Pewsey 1% 

Residence. Lounge hall, 2 rec., and 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 garages, outbuild- 
ings, paddocks. In all about 3 acres. £6,500. 
—Apply WooLLEY & WALts, The Castle 
Auction Mart, Salisbury. 


miles. Attractive 
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REGent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





12 MILES NORTH OF TOWN 


An ideal miniature estate in lovely countrified surround ngs, 
commanding delightful views. 


A SPLENDID BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE GRAFTON HUNT 
Situate in a village within easy reach of Towcester, Stoney 
Stratford, Buckingham and Northampton. 

A DELIGHTFUL BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Dawson, Eq. 
BOROUGH BEACON 
Prem, ae superb views to Ashdown Forest. 


The Delightful Freehold Residence built in 


By direction RO Ww Ww. 
CR 


with 3-4 reception, 5-6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. Large Garage. 
Charming gardens including lawns, rose garden, walled 
kitchen garden, plenty of fruit, ete., the whole extending to 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 


the style of an old Sussex Manor House 
known as ANGROVE HOUSE 


In magnificent order and all on two floors. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD ONLY £5,350 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,139) 


NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 
Ideally situate in lovely rural country, secluded but not isolated. 
A CHARMING SMALL 17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
witha ~~ of delightful features at the same time 
to date and in first-class order. 

Lounge hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. ntral he heating. 
Lovely gardens forming a perfect setting for the 
property and including lawns, flower beds and borders, 
orchard, kitchen pascee, meadowland, etc., in all 


ES 
R SALE FREEHOLD. 
Insvected by OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


EPSOM 
ary situate in the favoured Woodcote Park area, 
CHARMING MODERN COTTAGE STYLE 








Approached by a drive and erected originally under 
the supervision of a well-known architect in mellowed 
brick with tiled roof and half-timbered exterior. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bed., 3 dressing, studio, 2 bath. 

ain services. Central heating. 
COTTAGE. GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS 
Charming terraced gardens, fruit and kitchen garden, 


Hall, 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


(18,159) 





Main services. Central heating. 
EXCELLENT LODGE WITH POSSESSION 
Garages. Outbuilding Qr 


h 





; RESIDENCE rockeries, etc., and a beautiful expanse of natural 
Finely timbered gardens with tennis court, lovely rock Exceptionally well appointed and recently redecor- forestiand, the whole extending to about 7 ACRES. 
garden with lily ponds, a profusion of flowering shrubs. throughout. To be Sold by Public Auction at The Castle Hotel, Tunbridge 


Hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
ain services. Garage. 
Attractive gardens with lawns, crazy paving, fruit trees, 
productive agg a. in all 


OUT 1 ACR 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Wells, on Friday, September 10, 


1948, at 3 o’clock (unless 
prev iously dispose 


of by private treaty.) 
Solicitors: Messrs. CAPRON & CO., 7, Old Burlington 
Street, Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. OSBORN AND 
MERCER, 28R, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly W.1, (REGent 
4304), and "RODERICK T. INN ES, Esq., F.A.L.P. A »¥.C.1.A., 
The Cross, Crowborough, Sussex (Crowborough 921). 


Walled fruit and vegetable garden, paddock, etc. 
In all ABOUT 5°, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Inspected and strongly [recommended by OSBORN AND 
MERCER, as above. (18,083) 











Agents : (18,169) 











GROsvenor 2838 
(3 lines) 


Telegrams: 
Turloran, Audley, London 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, 


” LYCHGATE,” ALDWICK BAY ESTATE, BOGNOR, 
SUSSEX 


; 5 minutes from the beach. 
An opportunity to buy a modern labour-saving house with or without ali its valuable 
furniture and fittings. 





By direction of Sir Kennet Murchison, 


ARGRAVE HALL, NORTHANTS—HUNTS 
BORDERS 


At the low “UPSET PRICE” of £4,500. 


On the edye of village: Raunds Station 3 miles; Kimbolton 4; Wellingborough 10. 


Six bedrooms, 2 tiled bath- 

rooms, beamed sitting- and 

dining- rooms, hall and 

cloakroom. Model domestic 
quarters 


* 


11 bedrooms, 
2 bath- 
offices. 


Lounge hall, 
4 sitting rooms, 
rooms, domestic 


Electric light, main water, 


part central heating. Central heating, and hot 


water. Main services. 
Outbuildings and excellent 
garages. Wooded grounds, 
pond, kitchen garden, etc. 


Paddocks. 


Garage. 
NEARLY AN ACRE 


Freehold for Sale by 
Auction, at Masonic Hall, 
Bognor Regis, on Sep- 
tember 29 at 2.30 p.m. 
(unless sold before). 
The excellent modern furniture may be purchased as a whole or in part at valuation. 
Particulars, etc., of the Auctioneers, = LoRD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, W.1. 
G - 2838. 


16 ACRES IN ALL 





To be offered Freehold, for Sale by Auction, on September 22 next, at The Hind 
Hotel, Wellingborough, Northants, by Turner Lord and Ransom, 127, Mount 
Street, London, W.1 (if not sold in the meantime). 

















TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.1. 
(EUSton 7000) 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(REGent 4685) 


MAPLE & Co., Loto. 


FAVOURITE PART OF SURREY 


Between Dorking and Guildford, close to many noted beauty spots including Leith Hill, Friday St., 


“ HIGH BARN”, ABINGER HAMMER 


This delightful Country Property on high ground 
and secluded position. 





ete., under 30 miles from town. 


dining room, drawing 
3 bathrooms. 


Hall with cloakroom, sun lounge, 
room, study, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 

CO.’"S ELECTRICITY AND WATER SUPPLIES. 
TWO GARAGES (ONE USED AS BILLIARDS ROOM). 
Delightful gardens. 

Croquet lawn, rockery, fine trees and shrubs, crazy paving, 
orchard, paddock, kitchen and fruit garde n, fruit cages, 
etc., in all about 2 ACRES 


To be Sold by Public Auction on September 22 next 
(unless sold privately beforehand). 


MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1 (REGent 4685). 





Auctioneers : 











KENsington 
0152-3 


"LONDON, 8.W.3 BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 





HERTFORDSHIRE BARGAIN 
On outskirts of Berkhamsted, 50 mins. 
London train service. 


IN ees DEVON 
dence in the Cotswold Style. 


THE NICEST LOOKING RESIDENCE 
IN ESHER 





d Resi- 
: Lovely Tudor style with rose-clad 


‘ree ; ith immediate Vacant . 
Unique Georgian Cottage-style House | Barnstaple 5 miles. Ilfracombe 7 miles. Freehold and Bet a _ diate — elevation. eens 
of character and charm. Completely ost N. Devon beauty spots within easy i b foie wal _ (Overlooks well-known Sandown Park.) 
modernised and redecorated inside and reach. On Sussex Weald, between Ticehurst an Specially built in ©1937 from selected 


out. Cloaks, lounge hall, 2 reception rooms Extensive views of two rivers and sea, with Wadhurst, with lovely agricultural views. materials. Antique hand-made tiles, old 
* ’ ’ . S & v » 


bedr hroo § shing available. Originally Old Farmhouse, cleverly | oak panelling, oak beams, beautiful brick 

Au re rageoes ang lan pI hon Sean tae is eae a aie converted. Oak beams and open brick | fireplaces, parquet floors, oak stairs, oak 
Lovely old-world gardens Stabling. fitted basins). Bathroom. fireplace remain. Partly redecorated. ush doors. Exquisite taste. 

Paddock. Boathouse. Tennis court and | All main services. ern drainage. | A little more spent would make it perfe ct. | Cloakroom, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bath., 

pavilion. Garage and many outbuildings | Pretty gardens, well-stocked kitchen | Hall with cloakroom, 4 reception rooms, 5 | tiled kitchen and scullery. Radiators. All 

including 3 greenhouses garden, peaches, nectarines, etc., extending | bedrooms, bathroom, Ideal boiler. Con- | mainservices. Garage for 3. Greenhouse. 

TOTAL ACREAGE ABOUT 2%. to about 1 ACRE servatory. Garage. Outbuildings. Tennis % ACRE of lovely grounds, lawns, fruit, 


court. Lawns and large productive orchard 
extending in all to ABOUT 2 ACRES 
Quick sale expected. View at once. 


pool, fully stocked kitchen garden. 
Immediate Possession Freehold. 
Reasonable price for quick sale. 


Sale 
Possession. 
Apply immediately. Photos available. 


Two greenhouses. Outbuildings. 
Further 2 acres meadow and 1 acre orchard 
can be obtained separately. 


For Freehold with Vacant 
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QROsvenor 1553 
4 lines) 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS = “xis 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 





SEVEN MILES DORSET COAST 
Near village. On bus route. 3 miles Dorchester. 

“ LOWER REW,” WINTERBOURNE ST. MARTIN 

rr. Small pleasure-profit 
Farm with Modernised 
Farmhouse’ Residence, 
4 bed., bath., 3. sitting 
rooms, ete. (room for 
enlargement). T.T. and 
Attested buildings includ- 
ing cowstalls for 13. Garage. 
Stabling, ete. Main water 
and electricity and septic 
tank drainage to house and 
buildings. Four grass 
3 fields, 3 having water laid 
‘i. on, in all about 37 ACRES 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale privately or by Auction at Low Reserve in early September. 





formerly a 





BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 
Occupying a magnificent position 400 feet up with wonderful views in every direction. 
THIS EXTREMELY PICTURESQUE 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Farmhouse pd : > ~~ 
converted,renovated and en- “ “ f 
larged regardless of expense. 
Stone built with Horsham 
stone and tiled roof. 
Three reception rooms, 6 
principal bed and dressing 
rooms, staff annexe, 4 
bathrooms. Kitchen with 
Esse cooker, etc. 
Central heating throughout. 
Main electric light and 
water. Garages. Loose 
boxes. Other outbuildings. 
Pair of excellent semi- 
detached cottages. 
Attractive and inexpensive 
garden, woodland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES (more land available by arrangement.) TO BE LE' 





t 








GROsvenor 
2861 


Solicitors: Messrs. ANDREWS, BARRETT & WILKINSON, 69, St. Thomas Street, UNFURNISHED ON LEASE. Ne Premium. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
Weymouth (Tel. 96), or of the Auctioneers: Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Recommended by the Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
Mount Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: GROsvenor 1553). (D.1044) 
| 
Telegrams: 
. 


*Cornishmen, London.’’ 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 





COTSWOLDS 
Between Cirencester and Gloucester, 700 ft. up, lovely views. 
FIRST-CLASS CHARACTER RESIDENCE AND DAIRY FARM 


This charming Jacobean 
Residence, modernised 
and in excellent order. 
Hall, 3-4 reception, 3 bath- 
rooms, 6 main bedroams, 2 
dressing rooms. Servants’ 
wing, 3 bedrooms, bath and 
sitting room. 
Electric light. Central heat- 
ing throughout. 


Studio. Double garage. 


Stabling. 
ACCREDITED FARM 
BUILDINGS. 
FARMHOUSE. 
TWO COTTAGES. 
Delightful garaens and excellent and WELL-EQUIPPED DAIRY FARM 136 ACRES 


Inspected and strongly recommended by Head Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. (13,202) 








£7,500 FOR QUICK SALE 8 ACRES 


ORTH DOWNS. Easy daily reach London, on the Pilgrims Way. Really magni- 
ficent views to South Downs. EXCELLENT COUNTRY RESIDENC 
Hall, 4 good reception, 3 bath., 6-10 bed. Central heating. Main water and electricity. 
Aga cooker, phone. Garages for 4, stables, flat. Nicely timbered grounds, kitchen 
garden, woodland, etc.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (1,852) 





ORNISH RIVIERA. 1} miles sea beaches, magnificent views. DELIGHTFUL 
FAMILY RESIDENCE. Hall, 3 good reception, bath., 6 bedrooms, 3 attics. 
Main services, telephone. Garage, stabling, etc. Charming and productive gardens, 
tennis lawn, etc., 1} ACRES. £6,750 FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. (2,161) 


£8,500 28 ACRES 


USSEX-KENT BORDERS. Just over mile station. COMMODIOUS FAMILY 

RESIDENCE, extensive views. Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
10 bed and dressing rooms. Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 2 @ARAGES, 
stabling, COTTAGE. Picturesque gardens, orchard and grassland.—TRESIDDER 
AND CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,153) 








BARGAIN PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 6 ACRES 
N BUCKS (convenient London and Birmingham, 2} miles main line). MODERN 
* VILLAGE HOU Three reception, bath, 5 bed. Main services. Central 
heating. Telephone. Garage, stabling. Gardens, orchard and paddock.—TRESIDDER 
AND CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,928) 








SUSSEX 


miles from Haywards Heath, % miles from Horsham, | 
miles from Brighton. Extensive views over the Weald 
of Sussex. 


The Most Attractive Small Residential Estate 
BARNFIELD 


Four reception rooms, 8 main bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms, etc. Entrance lodge. 


attractive gardens and well-timbered grounds. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Together with the well-equipped Dairy Holding, 
HOMELANDS FARM, 50 ACRES 
The whole covering a total area of about 
613, ACRES 


For Sale by Private Treaty. 


WEST SUFFOLK 


Within 7 miles of Newmarket. Close to Mildenhall and within 


about 1 mile of Royal Worlington Golf Course. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOUSE 


Excellent garage and stable block with cottage. Most | With a Poultry Farm with feeding stuffs allocation. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


By Auction as a Whole or in 2 Lots 


At CAMBRIDGE on SATURDAY, AUGUST 28 
(unless previously sold by Private Treaty) 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
8 miles from Cambridge and 15 miles from Newmarket, 


The Exceptionally Attractive Queen Anne Period 
Residence 


THRIPLOW PLACE 


Two sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, ete., together 


Entrance porch, iounge hall, 3 reception rooms, smoking 


room, 5 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 servants’ 


In all about 18 ACRES 


bedrooms, servants’ sitting room and bathroom. First-class 

domestic offices. Excellent garage block with cottage. 

Entrance lodge. Most attractive gardens and well-timbered 
grounds. 


314 ACRES. WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


For Sale by Private Treaty. 


Particulars of the above may be obtained on application from 


MESSRS. BIDWELL & SONS 


Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents, Head Office: 2, King’s Parade, Cambridge, and at Ely, Ipswich and London. 








S. W. SANDERS, ’ T. S. SANDERS, 
dr SANDERS 0 
FORE STREET, SIDMOUTH.  Tels.: Sidmouth 41 and 109 
and at SOUTH STREET, AXMINSTER 





WITHIN 4 MILES OF THE SEA 
Excellent trout fishing on River Otter for 4 mile. 
MODERN COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
(1 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom) with small holding of 31 ACRES, including a 
range of good farm buildings. 
FREEHOLD £6,000. 





IN OLD COUNTRY TOWN. 

Siz miles from the sea at Sidmouth 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE IN GOOD ORDER. 
Two reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, all main services. 

FREEHOLD £6,300. 





A LOVELY SMALL ARCHITECT'S DESIGN RESIDENCE AT SIDMOUTH. 
Magnificent sea views. 
Three reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, cloakroom, bathroom, offices, garage. 
FREEHOLD £8,500. 





BETWEEN SEATON AND BEER. 
Close to the sea. 

COMMODIOUS FAMILY RESIDENCE 
standing in walled-in garden of about 1 ACRE. 
Three reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, garage. 
FREEHOLD £8,500. 











Tel. No. 1 
(three lines) 


iso Wm. WOOD, SON & GARDNE 


CRAWLEY, SUSSEX 
By direction of Mrs. V. Nicholls. 


RADFORDS FARM, TINSLEY, SUSSEX 


Set back from a quiet country lane approx. 24 miles from the shopping centres of Crawley 
and Horley, and { mile from the main-line station of Gatwick. 


DELIGHTFUL AND PICTURESQUE COUNTRY COTTAGE 









with thatched roof and half- 
timbered elevation, com- 
bines modern comfort with 
old-world charm; accom- 
modation affords 
Four bedrooms, 2 reception, 
2 bathrooms, kitchen and 
usual domestic offices. 


Six loose boxes, garage, 

2 paddocks, rustic garden 

with rose beds, ornamental 

trees and shrubs, lily pond, 

flag-stoned paths and fruit 

trees make this property a 

very attractive proposition. ¢ a 

In good order throughout. i . ; ee 

For Sale by Auction in September (unless previously sold privately) with 
Vacant Possession on completion. 

For order to view and further particulars please apply to the above Agents. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, > GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 l IR I IS & ENSON Established 1875 





IN THE GREEN BELT ONLY 15 MILES WEST OF LONDON 


Enjoying unspoiled peace and quietude. 


Excellent tennis lawn. 


A GEM OF ANTIQUITY WITH 
MODERN COMFORT 


Heavily stocked, easily kept gardens of great 


Six bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge hall, 2 large charm, bounded by a stream. 
reception rooms, study and modernly equipped 
offices. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 


MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS and WATER. EARLY POSSESSION 


LARGE SWIMMING POOL. Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 








LARGE AND SMALL FARMS, MOSTLY WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
BY AUCTION IN EARLY SEPTEMBER 


FOXBORO HALL ESTATE, MELTON, 
NEAR WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK 


NORTH FARM, ALDBOURNE 


Between Hungerford and Swindon. With straight mile gallop. 


543 ACRES. 
; : i. COMPACT ESTATE OF 425 ACRES, INCLUDING: 
WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION, FOXBORO FARMHOUSE with 4 acres. 
Excellent block of buildings FOXBORO HALL FARM—160 acres. 


“ . WHITCHPIT FARM—101 acres. 
Good 7-bedroomed farm- 
house. VALLEY FARM—104 acres. 

THREE COTTAGES. And useful accommodation lands and cottages. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF GREATER PART. 








An additional 112 ACRES adjoining, now let, also available. Details from y C. MITCHELL & Sons, Cumberland Street, Woodbridge; 
Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON. CurTIs & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. 








is RALPH PAY & TAYLOR. cr 
MAGNIFICENT VIEW OF TIDAL ESTUARY HARPENDEN SOMERSET-WILTS BORDERS 


Aldeburgh 1 mile. Close to golf course. Convenient for station, bus services and golf courses. Frome 4 miles, Bath 9 mil 











QUEEN ANNE STYLE HOUSE 16th-CENTURY STYLE HOUSE A REGENCY HOUSE OF DISTINCTIVE CHARM 








Erected 25 years. Long drive. Facing south. Built only a few years ago. ae me ——e — eS ee te : ‘ 
Three recepti = . — , . PT EVEN Two reception, sun loggia, maid’s sitting room, 7 bedrooms, iree reception, 8 bedrooms, vaths. Main services, 
Thre : lgp~ comin: ; Bedrooms, | ° baths. All services. halliooon, All services. Garages (3). Playhouse. Shady heating. Garages (2), stabling. Chauffeur’s room. Lovely 
Heating. Garage (2). Easily maintained garden, and fields gardens fully stocked. gardens, orchard and paddock. 
to river bank (mooring for yacht). In all about 28 ACRES N ALL ABOUT ee ACR jo ey Eo aes ect 

FREEHOLD. “ers oy (or near offer). ‘ 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. £8,750 COMPLETION Joint Agents: QUARTLEY, SONS & WHITE, Frome (Tel.2057), 
RALPH PAy & TAYLOR, as above. London Age e.. phe Pay & TAYLOR, as above. and RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 





MID-SUSSEX BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND HORSHAM 
Lovely views over unspoilt country. 
A TUDOR HOUSE OF IRRESISTIBLE APPEAL 
Built of traditional stone and tiled roof. Old = High ceilings. Long drive 
from quiet road. 


Between Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne. Close to bus services and shops. 
FASCINATING TUDOR YEOMAN FARMHOUSE 
of mellowed brick, completely restored. 














Two reception, sun loggia, 5 —— ae room, bathroom. Main services. Panelled hall, 2 reception, modern kitchen (Esse), 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Garage. Oast house (would convert into cottage). Water supply (never-failing well). Electric light (plant) Drainage. Garage (2). 
Matured gardens, producing annual income. Paddock. Simple gardens. Old oak PR pe ney ool lawns, yew hedges, ete 
NEARLY 6 ACRES. FREEHOLD. £9,800 FREEHOLD (WITH POSSESSION) £8,250 
Authorised Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. London Agents: RALPu PAY & TAYTOR, as above. 
GIDDY & GIDDY WOODHALL SPA, LINCOLNSHIRE 
MAIDENHEAD, SUNNINGDALE, WINDSOR, SLOUGH and GERRARDS CROSS Attractive Residence. Freehold, Built 1900. Vacant Possession. 





PRIOR’S CLOSE, SUTTON COURTENAY Dining, drawing, smoke room and study. Large kitchen fitted electric and Raybourn 


; : . cookers. 

Offering complete luxury in lovely surroundings. 

In this beautiful Thames-side Village within six miles of Oxford. Inside garage. C/Heating. 
Four main, 3 small bed- 
rooms, 2 baths., sewing also 


Seven bedrooms and 4 i yy co gg —_— 
bathrooms (arranged — in p 
suites), 3 reception rooms, Main water, electricity, gas 
lounge hall, model kitchens. and drainage. 
1947 completely re-decor- 
Complete central heating ated. Entire new plumbing 
and main services. and wiring. 
Excellent outbuildings. 
Thatched cottage. Garden Extra garages, stabling, etc. 
billiards room. Garage for Approx. 2% ACRES 


two cars. Orchard, rose and kitchen 


gardens. Drive in off main 





In perfect preservation and road. 
. expensively appointed. 
ea EE Six minutes’ walk shopping centre, station and golf course. Near town but in country. 
All first-class order, ready walk into. £7,500 Owner returning abroad. 


Grounds, with paddock of about 742 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION Apply: ‘‘ Northgates,’”’ Broadway, Woodhall Spa, Lincolnshire 


Sole Agents : Gippy & GIDDY, Station Approach, Maidenhead. (Tel. 53 and 54). Tel. 2219 
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23, MOUNT ST., GROsvenor 
QROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 \ \ I ON & ‘ 1441 
MARLEFIELD, SHALDEN GREEN, HANTS. HATCHETTS, LIMPSFIELD, SURREY } 
Alton Station 4 miles, London 1} hours. Practically adjoining the Common. Oxted 2 miles. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE in splendid order facing south in superb setting CHARMING HOUSE BUILT IN THE TUDOR STYLE, 590 ft. up with 
with lovely views. Four bedrooms (basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, maid’s sitting panoramic views to the south. London 45 minutes. Seven bedrooms (basins), 3 baths., 
room. Main services. Double garage. Excellent stables. Picturesque garden, wood- 3 reception, parquet floors and panelling. All main services. Aga cooker. Central 
land and paddock. About 742 ACRES. For Sale privately or by Auction later. heating. Two garages. 
Joint Auctioneers: MARTIN & STRATFORD, 70, High Street, Alton, and WILSON & Co., About 1% Acres. For Sale privately or by Auction in September. 
23, Mount Street, W.1. Joint Auctioneers: PAYNE & Co., Oxted, and WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
PERIOD HOUSE WITH HOME FARM KENT, LONDON 14 MILES SURREY, ON HOLMWOOD COMMON 
Within 4 miles of Kent coast. Faces due On the delightful Farnborough Park Estate between Bromley Unique position within daily distance of London. 
south with lovely views. and Sevenoaks. AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
{ 
| 
} 
| 
i 
ya , Being Ss a i 
| 
THE ATTRACTIVE RED BRICK HOUSE DATES A PERFECT SMALL HOUSE built regardless of cost Enjoying perfect seclusion with lovely views. 4 
BACK TO THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD. and completed in 1939. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. Ten a ee bathrooms, 4 — rooms, parquet i 
- . © tm wtih : Four bedrooms (basins), tiled bathroom, 3 _Teception oors. Main services. Stabling. Garage. ; 
oom pains, 5 Saeeeten, pe come rooms. Main services. Double garagé Two excellent cottages. Beautiful gardens. : 
eS eee QUICK SALE DESIRED. PRICE FREEHOLD £7,250 FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE WITH 4 ACRES 
£12,000 WITH 50 ACRES Inspected and recommended by WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Sole Agents: WHITE & Sons, Dorking, and WILSON & Co., 
Sole Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Street, W.1. 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
Centra FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. soenaaiaans 
I “oe ” 
9344/5/6/7 Established 1799 Farebrother, London 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND Tre ENTS. 3 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C u 
i: 
CUPOLA HOUSE, HAYLING ISLAND, HAMPSHIRE 
Fine position facing south with uninterrupted views over Hayling Bay to the Isle of Wight. 
ATTRACTIVE PERIOD HOUSE DOUBLE GARAGE AND AMPLE OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
HALL. FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS. LOVELY MATURED GARDEN OF 
THREE PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. ‘ 
ABOUT 3, ACRE 
PRESSING ROOM and BATHROOM. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
SERVANTS’ SELF-CONTAINED WING. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON 
MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. COMPLETION 
For further particulars, Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
THE ESTATE HOUSE Maidenhead 
MAIDENHEAD >» F.A.L. 2033-4 
MAIDENHEAD THICKET NEAR WINDSOR MARLEY COTTAGE, 
A Charming Modern Residence. z MAIDENHEAD 
In a delightful position. Charming Old-world Property. Delightful Modern House. 
Near Station and Golf. 
\ 
/ 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms (polished teak 5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Staff 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Garage, i 
floors). Garden studio. 2 garages. bungalow; garage for 2. Delightful garden of easy main- Charming garden. Main services. 4 
* a . tenance. Main services. i 4 } 
For Sale Privately or by Public Auction shortly. For Sale Freehold with Possession For Sale Privately or by Public Auction shortly. 
Sole Agents: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., as above. Apply: CyriL JONES, F.A.I., as above. Sole Agents: CyRIL Jongs, F.A.I., as above. 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.” 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


MAYfair 6341 
(10. lines) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





DORSET—SOMERSET BORDERS 
The fine Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Property, 
THE FRITH ESTATE, STALBRIDGE 
Charming architect- 
built Ham Hill Stone 
Residence, in perfect order. 
Outer and inner halls, 3 
reception rooms, billiards 
room, 10 principal bed- 
rooms (most with basins), 
4 bathrooms, 5 servants’ 
rooms. Fine labour-saving 
domestic offices. Main 
water and electric light. 
First-class hunting stabling. 
Garages. Terraced grounds. 
Water and kitchen gardens. 
Valuable woodlands. Fine dairy home farm (T.T. and Attested). Bailiff’s house. 
Six good modern cottages. 

IN ALL ABOUT 263 ACRES. FREEHOLD. Vacant Possession of the whole. 
For Sale by Auction at Dorchester, September 1 (unless sold privately). 
Auctioneers: Hy. DUKE & Son, Dorchester (Tel. - ee D. Woop &«& Co., 

23, Berkeley Square. London, W. 


By direction of Mrs. E. Goldschmidt. 
THE MOUNT, WINCHELSEA 


Residence of Character 











| WESTFIELD FARM, -MEDMENHAM | 


Between Marlow and Henleu-on-Thames. 





PERITON MEAD, MINEHEAD, WEST SOMERSET 
MODERN TUDOR-STYLE HOUSE 
In grey stone and local Treborough slate, occupying a picked position facing south and 
east with views of the moors and sea. 
Five-six reception rooms, 
12-14 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, convenient offices. 
Main e.l. and power. Main 
water and drainage. Cen- 
tral heating throughout. 
Delightful grounds of great 
charm and beauty, well 
kept and easily maintained. 
Productive kitchen garden. 


Two cottages. 





In all about 3%, ACRES. 
For Sale by Private Treaty or Auction on September 15, 1948, at The Plume 
of Feathers Hotel, Minehead. 


RICHARDSON & Co., Minehead, and Jonn D. Woop & Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


Joint Agents: C. W. 


By direction of Brig. J. J. Kingstone, C.B.E., D.S.0., M. 
MARDEN MANOR, WILTS 
CHARMING SMALL GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 





This choice Freehold Model Dairy Farm, at present 
carrying a T.T. Pedigree Ayrshire herd, comprises about 
219 ACRES of level land in rich heart fronting the River 

. Thames for nearly 1 mile. _ ee! Hall, 3 reception, 6-8 bedrooms, bathroom, Aga cooker, 
eT teed clone a main electricity. Garages, stabling, farmery, gardens, 





Quiet and high in a square of this ancient town. Magnificent 
views. Nine bed., 4 bath., 4 reception. Domestic offices. 
Matured gardens. 1% ACRES. Main services. Possession. 
























































— light ; pe scarp private = supply. paddock and 2 cottages. 15 ACRES WITH VACANT 
mi Ideal private occupation or select guest house. ive excellent service cottages. 2 
4 . ” . Vacant Possession of the whole on completion. In addition, POSSESSION. For Sale Privately or by Auction on 
ce Auction August 25 or privately. 7 superior brick-and-tiled cottages, subject to existing September 9, 1948, at Devizes. 
m tenancies. For Sale by Auction during August. 
| Particulars (1s. each) GEERING & COLYER, Rye and Further particulars of the Auctioneers: JoHN D. Woop Joint Auctioneers: MYDDELTON & MAJOR, 25, High Street, 
= branches, and JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. AND CoO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. Salisbury, and JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK pore ning 
OXFORD NORTON 
4637/8 OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 39 
IN A PRETTY BERKSHIRE VILLAGE BETWEEN OXFORD AND AYLESBURY 
Didcot Station 24 miles. In a charming old-world village. 
A MELLOWED OLD MODERNISED EARLY 18th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 2 CEE LIPS a eee CT RAe 
Standing in about 4% ACRES of garden, orchard and paddock. In 
y perfect order throughout. 
Lounge hall, 3 aay oes fe + maga or re eae 2 bathrooms. Lounge, with fine open fireplace, sitting room (or bedroom), dining room, 2 upstairs 
IDAID SEE VCS me bedrooms, each with fitted basin, bathroom. 
Garages and stabling. Grass tennis court. All main services. Telephone. Central heating. 
Ire a © ¢ vs > ) » 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION Pretty, manageable garden. 
With or without 3 cottages (all now let). FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Recommended by the Sole Agents (Oxford Office). Recommended bv the Sole Agents (Oxford Office). 
NEAR BICESTER, OXON NORTH OXON 
A CHARMING SMALL EARLY XVIIth-CENTURY VILLAGE HOUSE Kingham Junction 24 miles. 
with light, lofty rooms, standing in an old-world garden and orchard of about a Or La COTTAGE 
1% ACRES Two sitting rooms, 3 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. Good water supply. 
Three sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, boxroom, bathroom. Main electric light and power, Main electricity expected shortly. 
ample water supply. Garage and stable. Garage. About % ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Recommended by the Sole Agents (Oxford Office). Recommended by the Sole Agents (Oxford Office). 
wmeneoren JAMES HARRIS & SON = 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION HAMPSHIRE HAMPSHIRE 
IN ONE OF THE FINEST POSITIONS IN Pleasantly situated on outskirts of village 63 miles from 34 miles from Winchester. 
HAMPSHIRE Vinchester. Micheldever station 4 miles. “WATLEY HOUSE,” SPARSHOLT 
| 
f With magnificent views. 44 miles from Alton with electric “COBBLES,” SUTTON SCOTNEY An Attractive Period Residence 
i ” oe service t Phy Bonn os fr 1} hours. A Charming Example of 18th-century Architecture. | Containing entrance hall, cloakroom, 3 rec., 5 beds, bath. 
j “HATTINGLEY,” HAMPSHIRE Entrance hall, cloakroom, 3 rec., 6 bed and dressing rooms, | Good domestic offices. Company’s water and electricity. 
1 Also cottages, paddocks and eames fields, in | bath. Good domestic offices. Well water supply. Private | Cesspit drainage. Cottage. Garage. Stabling. Paddock. 
| nine lots electric light plant. Garage. Charming garden. About | 2 ACRES For Sale by Auction, September 2, 1948 
\ 28 ACRES IN ALL 1% AC Vacant Possession. 
For Sale by Auction, September 21, 1948, in Lots. | For Sale by Auction Sept. 2, 1948. Vacant Possession Solicitors: Messrs. JANSON, COBB, PEARSON & Co. 22, 
Solicitors: Messrs. DOWNIE & GADBAN, Alton, Hants. | Solicitors: Messrs. HARRIS & BOWKER, 31 Southgate College Hill, London, E.C.4. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & Son, Jewry Cham- | Street, Winchester. Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES HARRIS | Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & Son, Jewry Cham- 
bers, Winchester (Telephone 2451). AND Son, Jewry Chambers, Winchester (Telephone 2451). 





bers, Winchester (Telephone 2451). 
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SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. | 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.S8., A.A.I. 


LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON 
BOURN EMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON. 


AN UNIQUE AND RARE OPPORTUNITY. BEAUTIFUL POOLE HARBOUR 


A 10-ACRE ISLAND IN THIS BEAUTIFUL HARBOUR WITH SMALL RESIDENCE DESIGNED BY EMINENT ARCHITECT AND CONTAINING EVERY 
MODERN REFINEMENT 

Three bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception ¥ 3 : Ps 

rooms, cloakroom, tiled kitchen. es Z : 





BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 





' Aga cooker, Central heating. Main electricity. 


Artesian well. Four modern cottages each with 
bathroom and fitted wardrobes. 





Pier running out to deep water channel. Sai TT 


Well laid out gardens. Thousands of young 
trees now forming well-wooded slopes. 


4 good deal of costly fitted furniture is included ss 
in the sale. 
Excellent yachting. Fishing. Duck shooting. 


Possession on completion of the purchase. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD, 
For particulars and price apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 











NEW FOREST, HAMPSHIRE 


With excellent facilities for riding and rough shooting. Suitable for use as a Country 
Hotel, or as a School, Convalescent Home or for Institutional purposes. Ringwood 7 miles. 
Bournemouth 19 miles. London 89 miles. 


The delightfully situated 
Country Private Hotel 
known as 
“HIGH CORNER,” 
NEAR RINGWOOD 
together with the furnish- 
ings and equipment. 
Fourteen principal —bed- 
rooms, 7 chalets, 3 bath- 
rooms, dining room 2 
lounges, housekeeper’s 
room, kitchen, service room. 
Squash court. Garages. 
Stabling. 
Grounds about 26 acres 
Vacant possession of the 
hotel and about 11 acres on 
completion of the purchase. 


To be Sold by Auction at St. wy pe beg Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 
Thursday, September 9, 1948, at 3 p . (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitor: HAROLD EVEs, Esq., Hg “4 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS (Hotel Dept.), 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. Bournemouth 6300—extensions 22 and 23). 











ROSE COTTAGE, BRAMBER, SUSSEX 


Attractively situate in this pleasant village, close railway station. 10 miles Brighton and 


Worthing. 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED! XViIth-CENTURY COTTAGE 


Constructed of brick and 

flint with mellow-tiled roof 

and containing many old 

beams and leaded windows. 

Three bedrooms, well-fitted 

bathroom, lounge, dining 
room, kitchen. 


Main electricity, ga. and 
water. 
Large garage. 
Delightful terraced gardens 


with lawns, flower beds and 
fruit trees. 


m VACANT POSSESSION 
To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold) at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, 
on Thursday, pages 9, 1948. 

Solicitors: Messrs. CHARLES, MALCOLM & WILSON, 


Worthing. 
7, Western Road, Brighton (Tel.: 


, Highworth, Liverpool Road, 


Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 11 Hove 9201, 6 lines). 





WEST CLIFF, BOURNEMOUTH 


Few yards from main Poole Road and adjacent to Chine and Undereliff Drive. 


AN IDEAL PROPERTY FOR PROFESSIONAL AND RESIDENTIAL 
PURPOSES 


Four principal (all h. and 
ce.) and 3 secondary bed- 
rooms, dressing and bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
hall, cloakroom and com- 
plete offices. 
Delightful matured grounds 


of % acre. 


Two garages. Lease expires 
2026." Grovnd rent £21. 





To be offered by Auction at Bournemouth in September, unless sold previously 
(offer invited). 


Details may be obtained from the Auctioneers: Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth (Tel.: Bournemouth 6300). 


WEST SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful position close to a well-known village and within a few minutes’ 
walk of main line station. 
GARDEN COURT, BARNHAM 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 





Well appointed and con- 
veniently arranged. 
Five bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, spacious hall, cloak- 
room, ‘lounge, dining room, 
loggia, excellent domestic 
offices. 

Double garage. 

Main electricity and power. 
Main water and gas. 
Modern drainage. Central 
heating. 
Delightful gardens and 
grounds extending to about 


1 ACRE 





VACANT POSSESSION 


To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold) at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, 
on Thursday, September 9, 1948. 


Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton (Tel.: Hove 9201, 6 lines). 





BETWEEN SOUTHAMPTON AND PORTSMOUTH 


Excellent fishing in the River Meon. 


HISTORIC TUDOR DOWER HOUSE WITH 
GEORGIAN WING 


Comprising: Outer and lounge halls, Queen Anne 

style drawing room, oak-panelled dining room, 

2 other reception rooms, library, gun room, cloak- 

room, 9 bedrooms (6 h. and c.), 5 bathrooms, 
compact offices. 


Main electric light and water. Central heating. 


Modern drainage. 


Yachting in the Hamble River. 





Hunting with the Hambledon Pack. 


BEAUTIFULLY MATURED AND WELL- 
WOODED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
including old-world formal garden, extensive lawns’ 


walled kitchen gardens, paddock, quaint courtyard. 
The whole extending to nearly 


10 ACRES 


Cottage and outbuildings. 


AN UNIQUE AND DISTINGUISHED PROPERTY IN ALMOST FAULTLESS CONDITION 
Price and further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 2 and 3, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton, and at Bournemouth, Brighton and Worthing. 





Bournemouth 6300 
(5 lines) 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
‘“*Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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| ESTATE | A Ss OFFICES 
] KENaington 1490 RROD‘ Surrey Offices: 
] Telegrams: West Byfleet 
“Estate, Harrods, London’’ 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 and Haslemere 
THE DALES, UPPER SHERINGHAM, NORFOLK c.1/4 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE OF 
DISTINCTION 
Suitable Family Residence, Hotel, Nursing Home, ete. 
Excellent order. Fine views of sea and country. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, billiard and school rooms, 
14 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Three cottages. Squash court. Garages. Heated glass. 
Superb gardens and grounds, tennis courts, bowling green. 
ABOUT 5%, ACRES ‘ 
VACANT POSSESSION 
5 Sale privately or by Auction, September 14 next. ‘ 
Solicitors: Messrs. 8. F. MILLER MATHEWS «& Co., 7, Lower James Cireet, Golden Square, W.1. Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 
(Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 








NORTH SOMERSET c.3 | ADJOINING THE NEW FOREST CHORLEY WOOD c.4 


Between two famous picturesque villages and about 8 miles Handy for Lymington, Bournemouth, ete. c.4 | Convenient for the Station. On high ground, commanding 
from Dunster. beautiful views. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 


A CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE RESIDENCE PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 





With inner and reception hall, 4 reception, 8-10 bed and 


Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. dressing rooms, 3 bath. DOUBLE GARAGE. STABLING | with hall,3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, (basins h. and ¢.), 

CO.’8 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND W i WITH FLAT OVER. SMALL FARMERY. 2 bathrooms. 
dulce vives reapghdlag nent iiignen ens O"S ELECTRO nines bedrooms. = warur, | ELECTRIC LIGHT. 00.8 WATER. MAIN DRAINAGE 

Garage 3 cars. Stabling. Charming gardens and grounds, CENTRAL “HI E ATING. INDEPENDENT HOT WATER. Partial central heating. 

with lawns, flower beds. Two paddocks. Beautiful grounds, crazy paved terrace, sunk lawns, yew GARAGE. 

hedges, spring-fed fish pond, kitchen garden, paddock, etc. | Well laid out garden with tennis court, orchard and kitchen 
IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES IN ALL ABOUT 15 ACRES garden. 
VALUABLE FOREST RIGHTS. IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE FREEHOLD £15,000 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. HEWITT & Co., Lymington, and PRICE FREEHOLD £7,250 


HakkODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 | Harrops LTp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 8.W.1 (KENsington | Harrops LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knizhtsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 807). 1490. Eatn. 806). (Tel.: KENsington 1490. ‘Extn. 806). 


ENTIRELY SURROUNDED BY A GORSE-CLAD ON A DEVON ESTUARY c.24 
HERTFORDSHIRE COMMON c.4 Placed on a southern slope with grounds going down to private bathing beach with own 


boathouse. Views of unbelievable beauty. 











Only 40 mins. from London. 


PICTURESQUE OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE MODERNISED ALL-ELECTRIC HOUSE 


On two floors only. Three reception, 5  bed- 


‘i . rooms, 2 luxury bathrooms. 
Uniquely planned, with a 








oe ae ~ oe Married couple’s separate 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bath- cottage of 2 sitting rooms, 
rooms, complete offices. 3 bedrooms and bathroom. 
Parquet flooring. Fitted 

; joa age wee = MAIN WATER AND 

2 .3 mains. Central heat- a Seaireaves eaenter 

ing throughout. ELECTRICITY. 
Large garage. Useful out- Alternating hot water 

buildings. systems. 
Charming grounds with fine I 
old trees, productive Garage 3. 
kitchen Se Gardens of about 1 ACRE 
IN ALL 24%, ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, a --aat S.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 8.W.1 (KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). Extn. &( 








TUNBRIDGE WELLS c.2 SURREY c.1 


Adjoining and overlooking a golf course. 40 minutes Victoria or Waterloo. 


MODERN COPY OF TUDOR COTTAGE UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE FAMILY RESIDENCE 








Four sitting rooms, 3 bed- With lovely gardens easily 
rooms, bathroom. kept up. 
MAIN SERVICES. Lounge hall, 3 reception 
; rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing 
GARAGE. room, bathroom. 
Compact but lovely garden MAIN SERVICES. 
about 2 ACRES Stabling for 4. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. VACANT POSSESSION NEARLY 1 ACRE. £9,250 FREEHOLD 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. ARNOLD & Son, The Street, Ashtead (Tel. 3265), and 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: KE Nsington 1490. 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). Extn. 810). 
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Established 1759 


DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON ~ 


NEWBURY 


: Newbury 1 





IN A SMALL BERKSHIRE VILLAGE. 
About 4 miles of Newbury main-line station. 
CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Six bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 3 reception rooms 
(one 26 by 15). 


Kitchen with Esse. Main electric light and power. 
water supply. 


Pretty thatched barn and garages. 
Old gardens with tennis court. 
£7,500. 


Ample 





HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS. 
Between Newbury and Hungerford. 


BEAUTIFULLY MODERNISED CHARACTER 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE. 


Four bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2-3 reception rooms. 
electric light and water. Radiators. Garage. 


Main 


All in first-rate order with good appointments. 
Matured gardens and paddock. 7° ACRES. 





BERKSHIRE MARKET TOWN. 
Daily reach of London. 





INTERESTING 15th-CENTURY TITHE BARN 
Reconstructed by an architect with much old timbering. 
Four bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2-3 reception rooms, good 
kitchen. 
All main services connected. Garage. 
Picturesque garden about 1 ACRE. 


For Sale Freehold. Possession by arrangement. 





NEWBURY. 
Two miles of station and shops. Good trains to London in 
70 minutes. 

MODERN LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 

Well placed on high ground, facing south. 
Five bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, offices, sun 
loggia. All main services. Radiators throughout. Two 

arages. 
Hard and grass tennis courts. 
Excellent bungalow cottage and paddock. 6% ACRES. 
For Sale with or without cottage and land. 


NEWBURY DISTRICT. 
About 4 miles of town. 
A SMALL RESIDENTIAL HOLDING 
bedrooms, bathroom, 2  sitting-rooms, 


Main electric light. Good water. 
Set of buildings. 32 ACRES. 
Poultry allocation available. 


£8,500. OPEN TO OFFER. 


Agents as above, a Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
4 . James’s Place, 8.W 





Four kitchen. 











ESTATE 





Telephone: 
OFFICES B HL, N I A | / | S KINgston 1001 
KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, SURREY 
’ 
ST. GEORGE’S HILL, WEYBRIDGE 
A most exclusive countrified residential locality in Surrey, yet only 19 miles from London. Excellent golf and tennis near by. Good train services. 

DISTINCTIVE MODERN a * The House, with southern aspect, comprises: 
Large hall, drawing and dining rooms, a study, 

RESIDENCE OF DIGNITY AND Vitaglass sun lounge. 


CHARM 


Standing in secluded and well-stocked grounds, 
forming a perfect setting for a family residence, 
convenient for both town and country. 


The grounds, besides many fine matured trees, 
contain ornamental gardens, lawns, 
stocked orchard and kitchen garden, 
comprising altogether approximately 242Acres, 
or would be Sold with approx. 1 Acre. 


well- 





Well-arranged domestic accommodation. 


Five principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, and 4 
secondary bedrooms. 


FOUR GARAGES AND OTHER OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 


FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale by Auction on September 15, 1948 (unless previously sold by private treaty). 


Particulars from the Joint Auctioneers : 


BENTALLS LTD., as above, or Messrs. J. TREVOR & SONS, 58, Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 
Morris & KENNEDY, Regina House, Queen Street, London, E.C.4. 


Solicitors: Messrs. H. C. MORRIS, WOLSEY, 
(483) 








WATTS & SON 


7, BROAD ST., WOKINGHAM, BERKS. 


INCORPORATED 
Tel.: 777 WITH 


MARTIN & POLE 


MARKET PLACE, READING. Tel.: 


2374 





ON THE FAVOURITE SOUTH 
DEVON COAST 


Overlooking Torbay. 


AN ULTRA MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 


Ideally situated in a retired position in a favourite corner of 

the South-West Coast. Commanding magnificent and 

extensive marine and country views and all in perfect order 
throughout. 


Three bedrooms and boxroom, tiled bathroom, 2 reception 
rooms, and breakfast room, modern kitchenette, small 
glazed entrance loggia. 


Built-in garage with sun balcony over. 
Small but attractively laid out and well stocked garden. 
Vacant Possession. £5,000 Freehold, open to offer. 


Inspected and recommended by Watts & Son. 
details from Wokingham office. 


Full 





MOYLE HOUSE, FINCHAMPSTEAD 





A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
Reconstructed by Sir Guy Dawber, and in perfect order 
throughout. Six bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 excellent recep- 


tion rooms, lounge ball. Fine offices including staff sitting- 
room. Gardener’s cottage. Exquisite grounds including 
delightful terraces, large sweeping law n, hard tennis court, 
walled kitchen garden and paddoc In all about 
8% ACRES. VACANT POSSESS! 1ON 
Central heating from gas-fired boiler. 
Auction at Wokingham on September 7. 
Illustrated particulars from Watts & Son, Wokingham. 





Waterloo 62 minutes. 
ASHLEY, 13, CRESCENT ROAD, 
WOKINGHAM 


A SMALL CHARACTER HOUSE 


Conveniently situated in a quiet position and yet adjoining 
the town centre. Ideal for a London business man. 

Four to five bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, 
spacious offices, cloakroom. Garage space and well- 
stocked garden of about ONE-THIRD ACRE 
Vacant Possession. Auction Sale at Wokingham on 

September 7. 


Particulars and conditions of. sale from Auctioneers: 
Messrs. WATTS & SON, Wokingham. 











Established 
1840 


14-15, MAGDALEN STREET, OXFORD 
Agents for Oxford, surrounding districts, and the Cotswolds 


E. J. BROOKS & SON, F.A.L 4535-6 JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


7, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM 3. (Tel. : 


Colmore 4050) 








OXFORD 3 MILES 


450 feet up, glorious views. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 





5%, ACRES 


Joint Sole Agents with KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1 
(Folio 44688) 


Unique position, 5 bed., 2 
bath., 


FREEHOLD 


study, 


quarters. 
3 reception, cloaks 
(h. and c.). 5 bathrooms, 
bedrooms. 
and perfectly 


COTTAGE. billiards room, etc. 
Extensive garaging and 

GARAGE. loose boxes. 

STABLING. Main water, electric light, 


central heating. 








Entrance and lounge halls, 
4 reception rooms, 
sun parlour, nursery suite, 
perfectly equipped domestic 


Eleven principal bedrooms, 
5 secondary 
Cellarage dry 
ventilated, 


Approached by a half-mile avenued drive with Lodge, 


NEAR fection in AVON 


E LET ON LEA 


A SUPERB MODERN RESIDENCE 


Entirely surrounded by parklands, lake and agricultural lands. 





Walled Kitchen Garden, 
Glasshouses and Grounds about 
10 ACRES IN ALL 


Further Particulars, Plan and Photographs may be had of the Sole Agents as above 
through whom arrangements to view must be made. 











————— 





Fahad we Foe 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane London, E.C.2, England 


Fire . Life . Accident Burglary . Motor . Marine, etc. 





Executor and Trustee 




































= EN-TOUT-CAS 


TWO NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENTS 


THE RECORD-BREAKING RUNNING 


TRACKS for the OLYMPIC GAMES 
AT WEMBLEY STADIUM 





sire 


Re ry 


were made by 
En-Tout-Cas with 800 tons of their specialised material 


| N 14 D AY S York Saturday Market 
| ALTHOUGH BIG DEALS involving thousands of pounds take place 
LEICESTER CITY FOOTBALL CLUB map : ; 


daily in the markets of England, a large proportion of their turn- 
4000 tons of Mud and Clay were excavated and carted 


away, three-quarters of a mile of Drains made and 4000 
tons of 3 types of drainage material, soil and turf laid 


IN 27 DAYS 


BOTH JOBS were SUCCESSFULLY 
| carried out in the record times stated 


| EN -TOUT-CAS 








over consists of small sales “ for cash.” Similarly throughout the 
country, for every sizeable firm there are many “‘ small men ” who 
make a less impressive but still significant contribution to the output 








unique Barclays system of Local Head Offices, covering England 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| of their industry. Both large and small business men appreciate the 
| 

| and Wales. They know it means that their problems will be given 
| 


friendly consideration by men on the spot who understand local 





are the largest makers of Hard Lawn Tennis ran 

Courts and Sports Grounds in Great Britain 
| All enquiries to: BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED figs 
| The EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., Syston, Leicester 
| Telephone : Syston 86163-4-5-6 sl 




















SARA T EARP TS See 





KOSS .... 


GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE 


Back for old friends abroad—but very scarce at home 











“Go on with your list of butterflies,” said the 
Red Queen. 


** Well, there’s the Small Copper,” Alice began. 


‘ Over there,” said the Queen, “ you’ll see a Large 


Copper — one of the largest in the Force, in fact.” 
“* What does he live on ? ” Alice asked. 


‘* He’ll live on to a ripe old age if he goes on drinking 


a Guinness a day,” said the Queen. 





G.E.1362 
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veal 


** And there’s the Red Admiral,’ Alice went on, 
“It’s really Red Admirable, you know.” She was 


rather proud of knowing this. 


“In my hand,” said the Queen, “you will see a 
Head Admirable. 
— it is made of nothing but barley, hops and yeast.”’ 


It has an entirely natural history 


** And what does i¢ live on ? ” 

** It lives on top of a Guinness.” 

** Supposing someone drinks the Guinness.” 

** Then the Head would be consumed with joy.” 


“* But that must happen very often,” Alice remarked 


thoughtfully. 


** It always happens,”’ said the Queen. 


(With acknowledgements to Macmillan & Co. Ltd.) 
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THE HONOURABLE SARA HELY-HUTCHINSON 


The Honourable Sara Hely-Hutchinson is the daughter of Viscount and Viscountess Suirdale, of Knocklofty, 
Clonmel, Eire 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


T is a commonplace now that most news is 
I bad news. Those especially who care for 
the look of the countryside can scarcely 
open a newspaper without reading of a ‘‘threat”’ 
to or “‘spoliation’* of some cherished part 
of Britain’s landscape. To be sure, scarcely 
a week, either, passes without the compensating 
announcement of beautiful acres given to the 
National Trust or, usually in very small type, 
that some Ministry has reduced its demands for 
land in response to organised local protest. All 
this amounts, however, to the plain if unwel- 
come fact that everything, including the physical 
background of our lives, is changing fast in 
response to inexorable demands. 

The International Landscape Conference 
and Exhibition at County Hall (August 9-21), on 
which we publish an article this week, shows that 
the process is by no means peculiar to Britain; 
and that, if imaginatively tackled, it can be 
made the opportunity for refashioning our 
environment to serve the new needs with no 
less, howbeit different, beauty than heretofore. 
All over the world the need and the opportunity 
have been recognised, and have led to the rapid 
re-development of the originally English 18th- 
century art of landscape architecture. The 
existing rural landscape of Britain is, by and 
large, due to the requirements of the 18th- 
century’s agrarian revolution having been 
handled in the light of the first landscape archi- 
tects’ genius—that of Kent, Brown, Repton and 
Uvedale Price. The 19th century destroyed 
much of that arcadia, but also fostered the 
romantic relish of the untamed picturesque. It 
has fallen to our own age to requisition the 
Wordsworthian solitudes for hydro-electric 
power, bombing ranges, timber production, and 
so forth on the one hand, and on the other for 
national parks and popular recreation; while we 
also aspire to applying to whole new towns, no 
less than to new roads and new industries, the 
principles of visual amenity formerly restricted 
to the private pleasaunces of the wealthy. 

In the United States, where symptoms and 
remedy were sooner recognised than here, the 
President of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects has aptly summed up the state of 
affairs : “Compared with any similar period in 
history, the changes in social and economic con- 
ditions during the past 50 years have been 
kaleidoscopic. But the design of land and the 
arrangement of the objects upon it for human 
use and enjoyment are surely a broad base upon 
which we all may stand.’’ At home, while it is 
true to say that the Government has accepted 
the view that the landscape architect ought to 
be the over-all planner of land use, practice lags 
behind principle—especially in the field of 
preservation as contrasted with that of planning. 
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One has but to read the current Report and 
News-letter of the Friends of the Lake District, 
with its tidings of a chain of hydro-electric 
monsters projected through Eskdale, Hard 
Knott and Duddon to Seathwaite, and its des- 
cription of the new road in Ennerdale, “that 
one survivor from the main and best reputed 
dales still free of any formal road,” or take a last 
look at the White Horse of Westbury before 
the great steed is mocked by a greater cement 
factory, to find evidence of that. 

Such works, unfortunately, may be neces- 
sary. We may have become too small, too poor, 
too imperilled an island to afford the luxury of 
esthetic recreation. But we should recognise 
two facts. The first is that nationalisation of 
land is no remedy in itself. It is sheer hypocrisy 
in politicians to single out the private land- 
owner—whose forefathers have formed and 
protected the English landscape—as the main 
obstacle to the public’s enjoyment of it. It is 


DAA AMAAMAAAAAMAMM2 1 


THE STREAM 


Fahl aye the bracken and under the heather 
In dry weather and wet weather, 

Timeless as time, endless as eternity, 

The tiny, invisible feet of the stream 

Patter away to the sea. 


ELIZABETH MELDRUM. 
AAAAADMAAAMMMMMWU 


Government departments (nationalisation under 
other names) that debar access, and have been 
the chief agents in the destruction of beauty, to 
an extent very much larger. 

The second fact, demonstrated at County 
Hall, is that where these changes are inescapable 
in the national interest, the artist in landscape, 
if consulted in the first instance, can in the 
majority of cases mitigate the scenic damage, 
and in many may create beauty in place of chaos. 


OLYMPIC MEMORIES 


HE last days of the Olympic Games will 

provide plenty of interest, but with the 
Marathon came the end of the foot racing, and 
to many onlookers that meant that the most 
dramatic and exciting part of the games was 
over. Our own record has admittedly not been 
glorious. Our four sprinters ran very well in 
the 400-metres relay, but they were not really 
in the hunt with the tremendous American 
team. They won because two Americans, 
through over-eagerness, broke the rule as to the 
passing of the baton. Rules are rules. The 
Americans were rightly disqualified, but even 
though this was our lone success, it was hard to 
be enthusiastic. The great lady from Holland, 
Mrs. Blankers-Koen, stole some of the thunder 
from the men, but leaving her apart, matchless 
in her own sex, there can never have been a 
more magnificent series of finishes to be enjoyed, 
as far as we were concerned, with impartial 
admiration. The final of the 100 metres, 
between the two great coloured sprinters, Dil- 
lard and Ewell, swept everybody off their feet 
with excitement. There was the wonderful 
spurt of Zatopek, the Czech, which just failed in 
the 5,000 metres, and another most excellent 
though unavailing pursuit—that of Whitfield by 
Wint—in the 800 metres. But a spurt that 
succeeds is obviously more thrilling than one 
that fails, and so for many people the supreme 
moment came in the 400 metres, when Wint 
went bounding down the straight hunting his 
fellow Jamaican, McKenley, and passed him 
almost on the tape. Wint has done nearly all 
his running in this country; he is as popular as 
he is imposing, and that finish will-be for all 
who saw it an unfading memory. So, too, the 
last moments of the Marathon, when the Belgian 
Gailly, dazed with exhaustion, staggered into 
the arena first, only to be passed on the last lap 
by Cabrora, the Argentinian, and our own Tom 
Richards. 


ROOKS 


OOKS are so much a part of the English 
countryside that it may come as a surprise 

to many people to learn that some of those seen 
in this country in winter are not natives of 
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England at all, but, like many of the starling 

one sees here during the winter months, visito: 

from the Continent. Since 1931, according + 

the records of the bird-ringing committ« 

of the British Trust for Ornithology, 24 
rooks ringed abroad have been recovered in 
this country. Of these no fewer than 15 cam: 
from Germany, five from Holland, one each 
from Lithuania and Poland, and one from as 
far away as Russia. The details of where they 
were recovered are even more instructive. East 
Anglia supplied exactly half of them, seven 
being recovered in Norfolk and five in Suffolk, 
and two were reported from Essex. Of the rest, 
two were recovered in East Sussex and one 
each in Lincolnshire, East Yorkshire, Kent, 
Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, 
Gloucestershire and Herefordshire. It thus seems 
probable that the majority of the rooks that 
visit this country for the winter remain near the 
East Coast, and that few penetrate far inland— 
a significant state of affairs seeing that most of 
the complaints of damage done to crops by 
rooks in winter come from the eastern and 
south-eastern counties of England. 


TREES : TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Striking results have been obtained by 
the use of broom as a nurse to Sitka spruce 
on difficult moorland sites, plants with 
broom nurses growing well and fast, while 
those without remained in check or grew 
very slowly. A similar effect with Scotch 
pine as a nurse for Sitka spruce has been 
observed, but is slower in developing. 


HIS paragraph from the Forestry Com- 

mission’s Jatest annual report is interest- 
ing not only in itself but also as an illustration 
of certain general principles. Many people who 
protest against the planting of conifers know 
nothing of plant associations or the principles 
of succession—that some trees are natural 
pioneers and others natural successors, that 
some are exacting in their requirements and 
others easily suited, that some are frost-tender 
and others frost-hardy, some superficially 
rooted and others wind-firm. The popular 
favourites, oak and ash, are perhaps the two 
most exacting of all our timber trees : neither 
they, nor beech, are natural pioneers, and none 
of the three is suited for planting pure on new 
land which is being afforested. The problem of 
accelerating the natural succession of pioneer 
species (usually pines) has been much discussed 
and studied within the present decade, and it 
now appears that in some circumstances beech 
may succeed a pioneer crop within ten or twenty 
years. Broom has the convenient quality of 
dying back at an early age, but pine nurses are 
apt to behave differently: wherever some 
pioneer pines are retained as nurses to young 
successors, foresters have to watch lest the 
nurses smother the trees they are intended to 
protect from wind and frost. Scores of the 
existing conifer plantations in this country 
began as mixtures, but the pine nurses were not 
cut in time and thus the oak died. 


UNPROFITABLE IMPORTS 


UR oyster-beds have long been afflicted by 

American pests; earlier this year the 
activities of the teredo or ship-worm at Swansea, 
Bristol and other ports was in the news; and 
now a scientist is enquiring into the recent 
establishment in English waters of a Mediter- 
ranean mussel hitherto unknown in our lati- 
tudes. While it may be true that we have in the 
past done our share as exporters of pests 
(brambles and gorse, rabbits and house-sparrows 
have proved a curse south of the Equator, and 
many North American cities are now sorely 
afflicted by starlings), we seem, in this 20th 
century, to have imported more than our fair 
share of nuisances. The grey squirrel has 
become established; the musk-rat, having 
founded several settlements, was extirpated 
only at great expense; and within the last 20 
years the coypu has formed a strong and 
apparently ineradicable colony. More recently, 
the Colorado beetle has been receiving an ample 
share of the headlines, But foresters also have 
their fear : spruce imported from the Continent 
is liable to bring with it the destructive beetle 
with the odd name of Ips typographus. 
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dog considers that it is his mission in life 

to identify himself with all his master’s 
activities and to see everything from that 
important person’s point of view, he usually 
fails in this earnest endeavour in two respects. 
One concerns the garden and the time that is 
wasted in it, which he quite fails, or flatly 
refuses, to understand. The second point on 
which a dog does not see eye to eye with, or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say smell 
nose to nose with, his mistress and to a lesser 
extent his master is over the question of what 
constitutes a pleasing scent and what is a most 
unpleasant effluvium; and this is a most modest 
way of describing the truly frightful odour that 
occasionally emanates from a dog’s back when 
he has been rolling in ‘‘something.”’ I have put 
the word ‘‘something’”’ in inverted commas 
because it is always a very special ‘‘ something ’’ ; 
not every rotting corpse of some specimen 
of wild beast or bird life provides the ideal 
perfume that a dog esteems. The older he gets 
the more particular he becomes, so that some- 
times months may elapse before he finds on his 
daily walk a patch of fur or feather which will 
yield that rich and penetrating bouquet that 
will send every occupant of the sitting-room 
screaming with disgust into the open air. 


* * 
* 


“HESE ‘somethings’? are very much a 
matter of taste, and there is no general 
canine rule as to what variety of corpse or offal 
will provide the particular scent that individual 
dogs esteem. My old Scottie, who passed on to 
the Elysian fields nearly two years ago, always 
found his special bouquet in a dead mole, but 
just an ordinary smelly dead mole did not pass 
muster by any means. Like a prime Stilton or 
Wensleydale, it had to reach a certain stage of 
ripeness before it became perfect, and day after 
day, looking very much like a member of a 
gourmets’ club’s dining-room committee at a 
conference on a cheese, he would sniff the corpse 
by the wayside until at last the happy moment 
arrived, and his nose told him that having 
reached perfection it was now worthy of a 
highly-bred dog’s attention. He performed 
only two rolls, a very deliberate right-handed 
one followed by a left, but they were quite 
sufficient, since it meant at least two baths and 
the expenditure of the best part of a cake of 
dog’s soap before he was fit to move in human 
circles again. 


\ LTHOUGH it is obvious that the average 


* * 
* 


UR new fellow has not learnt to discrim- 
inate in this fashion, for he is not yet in 
the real connoisseur class, but he did very well 
for a beginner last week when he rolled in what 
had been a fox-cub in the past. The perfume 
possibly would not have passed muster with his 
predecessor, but it was quite sufficient to cause 
him to be hurried to a bath, where he was 
washed with a strong antiseptic soap in warm 
water, and afterwards to be anointed with some 
eau de Cologne to counteract the eau de fox-cub 
which was still asserting itself. He resented the 
bath very strongly, but still more did he resent 
the horrible penetrating smell that permeated 
his coat after he had been sprayed with the 
contents of the scent bottle. 

Some years ago in these Notes I raised the 
question whether a dog recognises the system 
of reprisals or, in other words, will endeavour to 
get a bit of his own back when his feelings are 
hurt. I quoted the case of an old Labrador 
who was ordered by his master to enter a stream 
and go for a swim on a summer’s day when quite 
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G. Cory-Wright 


THE PEACE OFFERING 


obviously there was not a dead duck on the 
water for a shooting dog to pick up. It wasa 
most ridiculous and undignified thing for a 
trained retriever to do, and that evening his 
master found a very wet and very muddy dog 
coiled up in, not on, his bed. Our new Scottie, 
who is little over a year old, has not discarded 
all the habits of his puppyhood, and among 
other things he still picks up, chews and shakes 
any handful of weeds that I throw out from a 
garden bed. It may be therefore merely a coin- 
cidence, but shortly after he had been anointed 
with eau de Cologne I found him chewing and 
afterwards rolling on a large bulb of garlic, 
which, since it is anathema in the house, I grow 
surreptitiously in a secret corner of the garden, 
to be used only during those short periods when 
I am leading a bachelor existence. 
* ‘ * 
HAVE never been quite certain if the district 
in which I live, the western end of the New 
Forest, is officially the south of England or the 
south-west from the weather-forecasting point 
of view. One of our Sunday newspapers at the 
end of July, when endeavouring to make clear 
to its readers the weather the official meteoro- 
logists expected, divided the country into three 
parts, and so far as I could see from the little 
map provided I live right on the boundary line 
that divides the south from the south-west. The 
southern section forecast for that day read: 
“little sunshine, occasional rain,’’ while the 
south-west was ‘‘dull, intermittent rain,’’ and 
one way and another it did not seem to matter 
greatly to which area one belonged, since there 
was little to pick between the two rations of 
weather forecast by those who spend their lives 
forecasting. When I obtained this information 
on the arrival of my Sunday newspapers at 
about 11.30 a.m., the sun had been blazing in a 
cloudless sky for over four hours, and it con- 
tinued to blaze all day with a shade temperature 
of over 80 degrees, until at about 9 p.m. it went 
down below the north-west horizon with a 
flaming ray, as the popular drawing-room ballad 
of other days put it. 
* * * 
HERE are only two possible explanations 
of the weather we actually get in this vague- 
ly defined area, and which is seldom if ever that 
forecast for either the south or the south-west. 
One is that being a border-line case we get quite 
special weather that is not allotted to the rest of 
England, and the other is that the delicate 
mechanism that foretells that which is to come 
misses on at least one cylinder when it starts to 
register west-Hampshire atmospheric conditions. 
This, by the way, is by no means an isolated case, 
but has been occurring with regularity through- 
out the spring and summer months this year. 
If rain is officially foretold I usually put the hose 
on the garden the night before to brace up the 


plants for the dry, burning day to come, and if 
sun is predicted I do all the planting out that is 
waiting its turn being convinced that I shall not 
have to worry about irrigation after the initial 
watering-in has been performed. 
* * 
* 


NE of the most popular pastimes to-day 
is that of comparing conditions at the 
present time with those after the 1914-18 war, 
and those of us who think that we remember 
the state of affairs some thirty years ago realise 
how inefficient and misleading are our memories 
—or was Mr. Winston Churchill right when he 
stated in the House that ‘‘ there are lies, damned 
lies, and statistics’? It is strange, at any rate, 
that so far no one has commented on a feature 
of the aftermath of the recent war which can be 
compared to advantage with the state of affairs 
during the first few years after 1918, namely the 
excellent condition of nearly all our roads. 

During the first world war much of the 
military traffic was horse-drawn, and when 
later lorries came into more or less general use 
they were of a very light type compared with 
those of to-day, yet despite this, when hostilities 
ceased, the few motorists in the country who 
managed to obtain cars found that there were 
long stretches of main roads that were virtually 
impassable in parts. I have a very vivid recol- 
lection myself of endeavouring to make my way 
in my G.W.K. (a small friction-drive model 
that disappeared from the car market many 
years ago) from Ringwood to Romsey along the 
main London-to-Bournemouth road, which 
passes through the New Forest. I found the 
going infinitely rougher than that which I had 
been negotiating in the uncharted parts of the 
Libyan Desert, from which I had just returned 
on leave, and in the neighbourhood of Cadnam 
Cross, close to the spot where the first fatal 
shooting accident occurred, we stopped with a 
sudden jerk. The reason for this was that the 
car was supported on a mass of loose gravel 
piled up in the centre of the road while the 
wheels spun round aimlessly in the very deep 
and almost bottomless ruts. The G.W.K. 
suffered from a very low clearance, and when 
one has been driving an American model for 
some time, as I had in 1919, one is apt to forget 
that an obstruction over which one might pass 
in safety in a foreign car may be a major 
stumbling-block to one of British make. 

At the conclusion of the recent war, during 
which for six years our roads were subjected to 
the constant passage of the heaviest traffic, 
including giant tanks and other craft with their 
surface-destroying tracks, the state of our 
roads everywhere was infinitely better than we 
had any right to expect. To-day, only three 
years later, they are almost without exception 
as good as they were in 1939. 
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NEW LANDSCAPE GARDENING - »»» 
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EARLY EXPERIMENT IN THE IRREGULAR STYLE, circa 1730. 


ANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE is _ the 
name now given to a professional activity 
which is neither architecture nor land- 

scape gardening, but which contains much of 
the art ofeach. It is a comparatively new name 
for an old profession. 

William Shenstone, in the 18th century, 
first ga the name of landskip gardeners to 
the men who, in that century, were composing 
the great landscape parks. It was an expression 
which survived nearly a hundred years until in 


1860 Frederick Law Olmsted signed himself 
Landscape Architect to the Commissioners of 
Central Park, New York. Neither he nor his 
fellow professionals, however, approved of this 
name, and it did not come into general use in 
this country until the period between the wars. 
Shenstone “‘composed”’ landscapes at The 
Leasowes which were poetic and _ literary. 
Humphrey Repton, 50 years later ‘“‘improved”’ 
his clients’ estate In our generation the 


landscape architect “‘plans’’ open spaces. 


William Kent’s garden at Carlton House (on Carlton House Terrace site) 


The present-day profession of landscape 
architecture is concerned almost wholly 
with wider issues than the previous generation 
of landscape gardeners were called upon to face. 
The field which the profession now covers is well 
illustrated in an International ibition at 
County Hall, Westminster, called The Land- 
scape of Work and Leisure. This Exhibition, 
which is organised by the Institute of Landscape 
Architects, will remain open till August 21. The 
scope is summed up in a caption quoted in the 

catalogue of the Exhibition : ‘‘The work 
of the Landscape Architect is to create 
an environment sive of the period 
in which he lives. This he does in part- 
nership with the town planner, the 
architect, and the engineer. For his 
work he draws on the great visual 
tradition of his art, and uses his special- 
ised knowledge of ecology, geology, soil 
science and horticulture. His field covers 
the design of domestic gardens, public 
gardens, playgrounds and public parks, 
the siting of roads and the design of 
parkways, the green spaces round civic 
buildings, the open spaces of housing 
areas, cemeteries and crematoria; the 
lay-out of pleasure beaches and holiday 
camps, factory surrounds and_ sports 
fields, and the gardens of hospitals. 
In this Exhibition the work of land- 
scape architects from Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, Holland, 
Italy, Norway, Poland, Spain, Sweden 


A MODERN ENGLISH HIGHWAY : 
THE MICKLEHAM BY-PASS, 
SURREY 


Landscape treatment of a road made 


with an eye to the view, but also in- 
fluenced by ecological and geological 
considerations besides those of traffic 
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Switzerland, U.S.A. and 
Uruguay show you how 
these open spaces are 
being designed in those 
countries where the 
members of this pro- 
fession are employed.” 

The underlying 
assumptions and impli- 
cations contained in this 
quotation are extremely 
expressive of our times. 
Landscape architecture 
by its very nature is one 
of the social arts most 
sensitive to the changing 
moods and philosophies 
of European civilisation. 
We have only to consider 
the relationship between 
the 16th-century Italian 
villa garden and the 
profound effects of the 
discovery of the beauty 
of Nature on the human 
spirit in the Renaissance 
period in Italy. And few 
can deny that the mag- 
nificent stage-craft of 
Le Notre at Versailles 
could not have _ been 
created except as an 
expression of the pomp 
and power of Le Roi 
Soleil, just as it is.now 
generally realised that 
the English landscape 
park was as much an 
expression of Whig 
politics as it was a 
product of the Romantic 
Movement. 

It is only to be expected, therefore, that 
nearly all the work displayed from the countries 
represented is, with but a few exceptions, social 
in its content. And the style, if it can be called 
so, in which these professionals work is almost 
wholly informal and “landscaped.” The 
influence of the English 18th-century Pictur- 
esque can here be seen to have invaded every 
country and to have been adapted to the indi- 
vidual requirements of each individual nation. 
It can also be inferred that the underlying 
impulse is certainly not in every case esthetic. 
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CHILDREN, NEAR ZURICH, OWNED BY THE 


SWISS METAL-WATCH 


WORKMEN’S SOCIETY 


The primary motive is not now to provide orna- 
ment but to fulfil and carry out needs which are 
principally hygienic and sociological. It is 
indeed true that the public park movement in 
this country during the 19th century was the 
direct result of legislation based on the reports 
of Parliamentary commissions whose terms of 
reference were to consider ways and means of 
improving the unhygienic conditions of the new 
industrial towns. This interest in hygiene is still 
a strong motive for the provision of open spaces 
in and around our townships. The interest of 
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the profession in social science is also under- 
standable if it is considered that it is only 
sensible to consider the needs of clients. And 
the client of to-day is the general public or his 
representative. If the landscape architect is to 
do his job properly he should know what needs 
he has to satisfy, and this can best be done by 
using the techniques of the social survey to dis- 
cover not only the amount of open spaces 
required in any given area but also the forms 
which they should take. 

The other major scientific influences on 


CONTEMPORARY TREATMENTS OF OLD FORMS. The parterre garden (left) at the Tivoli, Copenhagen, by G. W. Brandt and 
Aksel Andersch, and the pergola at the Villa Attolico, Rome, by Michele Busiri-Vici 
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EXAMPLES OF EMPHASIS ON PLANT FORMS AND 


A Swiss convent garden (left), by Gustay Ammann and the garden of a house in California, by Thomas D. Church 


landscape architecture illustrated in the Exhibi- 
tion are climate, geology, ecology, and _ soil 
science. These are more than means to an end. 
Factors such as climate and geology have a 
direct bearing on design. The very free infor- 
mality of the Swedish style is derived only partly 
from esthetic origins. Climate and geology, the 
long hard winters and the huge granite massif 
on which Stockholm is built, and which lies very 
close to the surface, make it difficult to do any- 
thing, with any degree of economy, than to 
aim for the charm of the negligent and the 
ephemeral. ‘‘Climate,’’ say the Belgians in their 
exhibit, “‘is ultimately the basic framework of 


our art,” and the French affirm that climate 
influences the informal style of the North and 
the formality of design found in the Mediter- 
ranean region. 

Ecology also influences the work of the 
landscape architect. A problem illustrated in 
the English section of the Exhibition shows how 
it is possible to plan the sequence of excavations 
for sand and gravel workings with a considered 
policy of restoration in mind. And the ultimate 
re-use of the land can best be thought of only 
after a thorough soil and vegetation survey of 
the district. 

After a careful study of the Exhibition it 


THE SOCIAL EXPRESSION OF THE PICTURESQUE ASSTHETIC 


The grounds of the A. B. Marabou chocolate factory, Stockholm. 


By Baron Sven A. Hermelin and Inger Wedborn 
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might indeed be thought that the landscape 
architect is not now so much concerned with 
creating the work of art as with preserving the 
biological balance of Nature. But it should also 
be considered that there are few absolute 
esthetic standards which have survived into 
this century of transition. The avowed aim of 
the present-day successors of Vignola, Le Notre, 
Kent, Brown and Repton is ambitious and 
visionary. ‘‘To create an environment, expres- 
sive of the period in which he lives”’ is no easy 
task. It can at least be said that his principles 
are sound. “First follow Nature and your 
judgment frame by her just standards. “ 

was the advice given 

by Pope to the first 

experimenters with 

irregular forms. It has 

been proved true in 

every century and in 


The creation of an 
environment is also a 
great responsibility. One 
has only to think of the 

interaction of 
the English humanised 
landscape, created by 
the 18th-century land- 
scape gardener, on the 
English national char- 
acter and all its arts to 
realise how deep are the 
effects of environment. 
In the late 18th century, 
when Europe was shaken 
by conflicts as funda- 
mental as those in our 
day, Repton wrote that 
his landscape parks were 
in a style which was 
“the happy medium 
betwixt the wildness of 
Nature and the stiffness 
of art; in the same 
manner as the English 
constitution is the happy 
medium betwixt the 
liberty of savages and 
the restraints of despotic 
government.” This 
Exhibition should be 
visited to see how far 
the gardener’s genius for 
finding a happy com- 
promise has survived. 
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A NEW BREED OF CATTLE 


centuries of balmy summers and cold 

winters, lush green pastures and cool 
waters, have been bred in Northern Australia 
under conditions of burning hot sunshine, tor- 
rential summer rains, long dusty treks to bore 
water, bleached grasses in the dry winters. No 
wonder they have degenerated ! 

Now, however, Australian stockmen are 
breeding, especially for the tropical north, a 
new animal from the British beast and the zebu, 
the humped beast which in familiar pictures of 
the East pulls a primitive wooden plough 
through the paddy-fields, with a_ bare-footed 
Asiatic in wide-brimmed hat plodding behind. 
The zebu is high at the shoulders, narrow at 
the hips, with long horns, long drooping ears, 
and loose skin hanging from the neck, the low 
barrel chest and the belly. The ebony skin is 
thin but dense and the short, sleek hair may be 
white, grey, red or black in colour. The zebu 
grunts. 

The zebu and the British breeds, now being 
brought together, are descended from stock 
which parted a million years ago from a common 
ancestor, Glaciers in Pleistocene times pushed 
these ancestors into the region now occupied 
by the Himalayas. There they developed into 
two kinds—an aurochs and a zebu. When the 
ice caps retreated towards the poles, the 
aurochs wandered up over Central and Northern 
Europe; the zebu drifted over southern Asia, 
west along the shores of the Mediterranean and 
down into equatorial Africa. 

About 8000 B.c. the first cattle were domes- 
ticated in southern Turkestan and a little later 
the ancestors of all our polled cattle were being 
tamed in Central India. Tame breeds were 
taken into Egypt and up into Europe by 
migrating tribes. 

Others drove a _ long-horned _ species 
down through India, so that domesticated 
cattle were widely spread throughout Asia, 
before Europeans began to tame their own 
breeds about 6000 B.c. These European types 
through thousands of years became adapted to 
temperate climates and from them British 
farmers evolved the familiar Shorthorns, 
Herefords and Aberdeen Anguses in the last 
150 years. 

Neither the aurochs nor the zebu was able 
to spread to North or South America, Australia 
or New Zealand, because of their separation 
from Europe and Asia, so these countries had 
no native cattle, apart from the bison in North 
America. The European colonists took their 
own domestic cattle with them into the New 
World. 


B center breeds of cattle, evolved over 
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Thus, the Spanish 
introduced into Central 
and South America cattle 
derived from the zebu which 
had spread along the Medi- 
terranean shores. The 
British introduced intu 
N. America and Australia 
their own temperate clim- 
ate stock, naturally expect- 
ing them, being British, to 
thrive in any climate. In 
South Africa, the colonists 
also found a zebu which 
the Hottentots had driven 
down from equatorial Africa. 
From 1677 the Boers, and 
later other colonists, were 
breeding with this zebu 
until the present humped 
Africander was evolved. 

But the British breeds 
have not prospered in the 
warmer regions of the new 
countries. The zebu, like 
the dark-skinned races, has 
long been acclimatised to 
the tropics, and, generally 
speaking, only cattle with 
zebu blood can thrive be- 
tween latitudes 30° north 
and south of the equator. 
Since the start of the cen- 
tury much work has been 
done to establish the zebu 
strains in Texas, and now 
the languishing stock on the 
vast stations of North Aus- 
tralia is being given a re- 
juvenating shot of zebu 
blood. 

There is some irony in 
this, for this same zebu 
largely caused the British 
stock in North Australia to 
decline in the first place. 
Twelve native cattle from 
Batavia, taken into Darwin 
in 1872, carried the cattle 
tick to which they were 
themselves immune, but 
it spread rapidly through 
British herds. 


Other zebus were imported at a later 


date, into Geraldton (W.A.) and Queensland, 
but it was not until the early ‘thirties 
that systematic breeding began with zebus. 
Then, the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
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By WILLIAM J. FORBES 





A QUARTER-BRED ZEBU BULL. THE HUMP IS MUCH 
REDUCED IN 


CROSS-BREEDING 
CATTLE 


WITH’ BRITISH 





A PRIZE-WINNING ZEBU BULLOCK AT ROCKHAMPTON, 


QUEENSLAND 
Research imported special zebus from Texas 
and organised the work on a scientific basis. 
Important results have been achieved in a 
short time. 

British cattle cannot sweat, but these zebus 
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CATTLE AMONG SPARSE SCRUB AND CLUMPS OF INNUTRITIOUS 


SPINIFEX GRASS OF CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 


and their crosses can, and with the perspiration 
gleaming on their bodies, they are much more 
comfortable than British stock when the sun 
scorches the earth and the thermometer goes up to 
110° F., as it often does in Central Australia. 
Their short hair and large skin surface naturally 
makes them cooler than the British beast. The 
zebus, too, with their short hair and thick hide, do not 
harbour ticks and they are more resistant to tropic 
dseases. 

Like the camel, zebu-crosses thrive on the rank 
grasses which dry off quickly after the wet season, and 
they can travel long distances to water at an easy, fast 
pace. The calves at an early age keep up with the 
herd. 

The cross-breeds are alert and excitable—the 
only disadvantage which has appeared so far—and 
will not stand for the pushing about which British 
stock by comparison suffers patiently. These new 
cattle respond to gentle handling, coaxing almost. In 
the stockade of the buck-jump show, or rodeo—a feat- 
ure of every town’s annual show, or fair, in Australia 
these beasts become infected with a rebellious air and 
test the skill and courage of the tried and noted steer- 
riders from the stations near and far. 

But the most important news for British people 
is that trial shipments of zebu-cross carcasses to 
Smithfield have been successful. The frozen meat 
thaws out quickly and to a bright, attractive colour. 
The fat is uniformly distributed, and there is a good 
proportion of meat to bone. These carcasses have 
been sold in the normal way to some restaurants and 
householders. 
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OYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS and the 
R older neighbouring town of Tonbridge 
have given their name to a remarkable 
variety of products made of coloured woods. 
For two centuries Tunbridge ware maintained 
a high reputation throughout this country, and 
for many years was exported in large quantities 
to the United States of America, yet to-day it is 
fast becoming a collector’s rarity. 

As early as 1697 Celia Fiennes recorded in 
her diary that the Tunbridge Wells shops were 
“full of all sorts of curious wooden ware which 
this place is noted for, the delicate neate and 
thin ware of wood both white and lignum vite 
wood.”” During the following century notable 
visitors to the spa made frequent references to 
the ware, and in 1788 Aitkin was still able to 
report that ‘‘ Tunbridge is famous for its elegant 
turnery ware.” 

Until the plague year of 1665 Tunbridge 
Wells was little more than a walled-in drinking 
well where professional dippers plied their ailing 
patrons with the curative chalybeate waters. 
The plague exodus from London, however, pe 
resulted in the rapid erection of many handsome 
and expensive lodging-houses near the wells, and 
one obvious result, quickly appreciated by 
craftsmen in the neighbourhood, was a demand 
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TUNBRIDGE WARE = 
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By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


18th century individual workers, employing 
only members of their families, continued to 
produce marquetry work in keeping with the 
passing fashions of the day. During the Adam 
period pottery medallions and even personal 
inscriptions were introduced into the designs. 

The last of the Tunbridge marquetry-men, 
named Russell, is known to have been working 
after 1830. He used any wood of unusual colour 
or grain which gardeners from the numerous 
large residences near by might find and bring 
him, cutting his thin veneers with a treadle-saw 
and using ox-bone templates for his various 
stock designs. It was he who made the elabor- 
ate reading-stand that a group of Tunbridge 
Wells citizens presented to the seven-year-old 
Princess Victoria at a cost of £25. This was 
decorated with many-coloured woods from every 
part of the world. 

The early 18th-century vogue for lacquered 
woods was developed at Tunbridge Wells both 
commercially and as a fashionable hobby. At 
first the decoration copied the popular oriental 
designs of the period. Later came a more 
geometric style in narrow lines, still in gold on 
multi-coloured backgrounds. Competition in 
the form of japanned metals from Pontypool 
and South Staffordshire ended this era of Tun- 


for distinctive holiday souvenirs. 

Among the early wood-turners was the 
Speldhurst family of Burrows. By 1685 the 
Burrows turnery was an established business 
employing several men, mainly for making 
wooden dishes and trenchers. At this time only 
the hearts of local timbers were used, such as 
oak, beech, yew and holly, together with lignum 


1.—GOBLET OF TURNED LIGNUM VITA& 

OF THE TYPE MADE AT TUNBRIDGE 

WELLS FOR DRINKING THE WATERS 

IN THE LATE 17th AND EARLY 18th 

CENTURIES. This and the two following 

examples of Tunbridge ware are in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum 


bridge ware, which was immediately succeeded 
by the production of articles painted to imitate 
the fashionable tortoiseshell, using the Redrich 
and Jones patent which expired in 1738. But 
by 1770 imitation tortoiseshell was being more 
cheaply produced by another method, veneers 
of white holly wood being scorched with hot 
sand to resemble the shell. 
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Another development dating from about 
1773 was the printing of engravings on the varnished wood of Tunbridge 
ware, by the method patented in 1759 by Stephen Bedford, of Birmingham. 
The decoration was engraved upon copper plates, from which an impression 
was taken on very thin rolled lead. This raised impression on the lead 
transferred the design to the varnished wood. These decorations were 
often then painted in colour. A development of this came early in the 19th 
century, when engravings printed on paper were glued to the wood, coloured 
and varnished. By the late 1840s Baxter and le Blond prints were being 
thus introduced. 

Tunbridge ware in the late 18th century reflected the return of the 
fashion for dark and light inlay, in which pieces of contrasting woods, some 
coloured by painting or scorching, were let into hollows cut in the solid 
wood, producing refined editions of the 17th-century chequer-pattern inlays. 
Some makers of this period, however, relied upon London marquetry dealers 
to supply the centre-pieces for their decoration. A medallion containing a 
reproduction of a conch shell built up of pieces of variously shaded woods was 
particularly popular. Other Tunbridge pieces had centres cf contrasting 
wood painted or stained with flower designs. Borders were made from thin 
strips of coloured woods glued together in varying combinations to form a 
solid block. Strips were cut from this to display a pattern resembling 
twisted string. 

From these vari-coloured strips, direct descendants of 17th-century 
stick-work, evolved the wood mosaics of the 19th century for which Tun- 
bridge is most famed (Fig. 4). These English mosaics, as they were called, 
appeared during the late 1820s, made from native woods such as yew, 
cherry and holly. Early designs were simple : squares, diamonds and half- 
diamonds, stars and half-stars were enclosed in the twisted string borders. By 
1830 geometrical borders and perspective cubes surrounded the panels. 
These, like all previous marquetry work, were polished by hand, and had 
a smooth but not highly glossy surface. 

During the 1830s the decorative effect was enlivened by mixing all 





2.—BACKGAMMON BOARD OF INLAID WALNUT MADE 
AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS LATE IN THE 17th CENTURY 


vite, then one of the few imported woods. The variety of Tun- 
bridge ware known as stick-work, popular throughout the 18th 
century, was typical of the work produced. For this, fillets of 
various soft, many-coloured native woods were coated with ad- 
hesive and pressed together longitudinally, to build up a varie- 
gated block. Before the end of the 17th century such blocks 
were being turned into ninepins—for the favourite outdoor game 
of the period. Indeed, games figured largely among the Tun- 
bridge products, which included bowls, Pope Joan and cribbage 
boards, and backgammon (Fig. 2) and chess boxes which, when 
opened, formed playing boards. Toys, egg-cups, butter dishes, 
snuff-boxes, pipe-racks were but a few of the other holiday 
souvenirs in stick-work that came from the turning loom, as 
the lathe was locally called. 

By the early years of the 18th century the Tunbridge turn- 
ers were also beginning to produce marquetry work of high quality 
——“‘musaique”’ lace boxes on which grace.ul and elaborate pat- 
terns were created in thin veneers cut by hand and fitted 
together like a jig-saw puzzle (Fig. 3). Workboxes, portable 
desks and bellows were decorated in this floral marquetry and 
in such beautiful veneers as the so-called oyster-shell to har- 
monise with contemporary furniture. Throughout most of the 








3.—A LACE BOX DECORATED WITH FLORAL MARQUETRY: AN 
EARLY 18th-CENTURY EXAMPLE 
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kinds of English and foreign 
woods and by cutting the grain 
at various angles. By 1850 
some 180 woods were in regu- 
lar use. Accessories such as 
handles, feet and escutcheons 
were of brass. 

In about 1840 English 
mosaics began to imitate the 
Berlin woolwork of the period, 
the coloured tesserae becoming 
as minute as needlework 
stitches. Designs of flowers 
and birds and animals were 
followed by elaborate pictures 
of landscapes and_ buildings 
accompanied by mother - of - 
pearl line inlay and escutcheons. 

A hard, golden brown var- 
nish first appeared on cheaper 
grades of Tunbridge ware in 
about 1840 and became general 
ten years later. The varnish 
may be recognised by the 
white mark and crazing visible 
after scratching with the finger-nail. Not many 
years after its use became generally established, 
however, Tunbridge ware was beginning to 
suffer the fate of so many local crafts. Lacking 
the fine design that had characterised earlier 
products, even by 1860 it was tending to show 
poor, formalised patterns and less exquisite 
workmanship—the result, presumably, of 
price-cutting haste. Within twenty years the 
last Tunbridge ware factories had closed. 

Considerable prices were paid for many of 
the woods which gave English mosaics their 
delightful pictorial effects. All foreign woods 
were bought by the pound and the cheapest was 
sixpence. Colours included numerous tints of 
brown, red, grey, yellow, green, as well as black 
and white. No stain was used apart from the 
beautiful steel grey and blue obtained by the 
chemical action of iron on tannin brought about 
by soaking certain of the white woods in the 
chalybeate spring water that first brought pros- 
perity to Tunbridge Wells. Among some 180 
kinds of wood* used were amboyna, box, 
gorse, holly, bog oak, laburnum, maple, nutmeg, 
cedar, broom, cherry, orange, plum, rosewood 
satinwood, snakewood, sycamore, and black- 
thorn root. 

Decorative designs were prepared by water- 
colour artists, who received five guineas for each 
picture accepted. A number of these are still in 
existence, as are also several plates used during 
the late 18th century for engraving designs 
directly on the wood. From the 
water-colour picture a draughts- 
man prepared an assembly chart 
on squared paper, marking each 
square with a figure indicative 
of the wood to be used and its 
colour gradation (Fig. 6, 2). 
From these the band-maker 
selected strips of the various 
coloured woods required, each 
measuring six inches by one inch 
and less than one-sixteenth of 
an inch thick (Fig. 6, 1), and 
glued and pressed them together 
to form a solid block (Fig. 6, 3). 
One block was made for each 
column of the chart, and these 
were then hand-sawn into slices 
of veneer, each slice, represent- 
ing a column of the chart, about 
one-sixteenth of an inch thick © 
and all slices from any one block 
showing the same pattern. 


A slice from each of the 
blocks was taken and from these 
another block was built up, by 
glueing and pressing as before, 
which had the whole design of 
the chart running uniformly 
through its entire depth (Fig. 
6, 4). Thin veneers carrying 
the full design were cut from 
the block with a circular saw as 
required. By careful slicing un- 
til the block was exhausted, 
allowing ten cuts to the inch and 
thus ten blocks to be built from 
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4.—INKSTAND OF EARLY VICTORIAN MOSAIC WARE, THE MOST 
FAMOUS TUNBRIDGE PRODUCT. 


the preliminary single-column blocks, about 
600 mosaic veneers were obtained. A fine 
block might necessitate eight weeks of this 


gauge-work. Even the shavings from the 
blocks might be utilised, rolled with glue, 
formed into blocks and veneer-cut to show 


marbled patterns. 

After being glued to a white-wood base, the 
mosaic was carefully sanded before final polish- 
ingand varnishing. Well-seasoned pine was used 
as the core for most box forms, beech for ven- 
eered turnings, rosewood for small solid turn- 
ings. The introduction of new machinery into 
the turnery shops from about 1837 enabled pro- 
duction to be increased and selling prices con- 
siderably lessened. It is from this time that the 
majority of small mosaic pieces may be dated. 
The large variety of Victorian mosaic ware 
included innumerable small boxes, trays, jewel 
caskets, stationery cabinets, candlesticks, paper- 
knives, book-markers, pipe-racks, napkin rings, 
and all items associated with the writing-desk. 

Numerous firms were engaged in the pro- 
duction of the ware in its varying styles during 
its two centuries of success. The majority of 
makers were small garret-masters employing two 
or three workers and members of their own 
families. Of these few records have been 
preserved. The larger manufacturers, however, 
generally labelled their pieces with small paper 
labels bearing their names and addresses; some- 
times space was left for insertion of the retailer’s 
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price. These price labels may 
still be found intact. Accord- 
ing to their own advertisements, 
the firm of Burrows was estab- 
lished in 1685. In 1840 they 
were advertising themselves as 
Inventors of Mosaic Inlaid 
Work. A coloured print dated 
1822 shows H.R.H. Princess 
Victoria returning from a morn- 
ing ride. In the background 
may be seen the workshops of 
Burrows and Company, Jordan 
Place, displaying a sign-board 
announcing the premises to be 
the Original Manufactory of 
Tonbridge Ware. 

On a plan of Tunbridge 
Wells dated 1806 is marked 
Fenner and Nye’s Turnery. 
Shortly before 1835 William 
Fenner and Edmund Nye dis- 
solved partnership after a cen- 


tury-long association in the 
Tunbridge ware trade. The 


labels of Fenner and Company, Mount Ephraim, 
displayed the Royal arms and announced the 
firm as manufacturers to Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. Labels affixed to inexpensive 
mosaic ware bore the legend: Fenner’s Ton- 
bridge-Ware Manufactory. Established 1720. 
Edmund Nye was the only exhibitor of 
Tunbridge ware at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
His mosaic table containing 129,500 pieces 
received honourable mention. Both Fenner and 
Nye in their advertisements differentiate be- 
tween inlaid and mosaic Tunbridge ware. 
Another long-lived firm was Bartons. As 
early as 1728 this family was producing inlaid 


Tunbridge ware in workshops on Mount 
Ephraim. It was John Barton who, in 1811, 


invented the circular saw for cutting veneer. 
Few Barton labels are in existence. From about 
1840 the labels of I. J. and A. Sharp, Oldburgh 
House, announced “‘ By appointment to Queen 
Victoria.’”’ Other labels on mosaic ware include 
those of James Friend and George Bennett. 

Among the early makers of Tunbridge 
ware was the family of Wise. George Wise is 
mistakenly reputed to be the originator of wood 
mosaic. At the beginning of the 18th century 
the Wise workshops occupied a small frontage 
on the south bank of the River Medway, High 
Street, Tonbridge. A century later the Wise 
flair for producing mosaic pictures resulted in 
considerable extensions and the firm became the 
largest in the trade. 


2. BANDMAKER'S CHART 
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5.—THE INLAID GAMES TABLE USED BY THE PRINCE CONSORT AND MADE FOR HIM BY 
FENNER AND COMPANY, OF TUNBRIDGE WELLS, IN ABOUT 1845. 
H.M. The King. (Right) 6—DIAGRAM SHOWING STAGES IN THE MAKING OF ENGLISH MOSAIC 
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NEW OLYMPIC RECORDS 


half-way mark as I write, but already no 

more than nine of the previous Olympic 
records remain, two others have been equalled, 
and at least half a dozen have been replaced by 
finer performances. As for the women athletes, 
they have so completely swept the board that 
only one of the old records remains. This is due 
largely to the prowess of Mrs. Fanny Blankers- 
Koen, the Dutch lady, who opened the eyes of 
the crowds at Wembley to the feats of which 
her sex is capable. 

To see her on the move, whether she is 
hurdling or sprinting, is an inspiration. She 
does not seem to float over the ground, as do the 
great Jamaicans, Wint and McKenley, a couple 
of the smoothest pieces of human machinery 
that it has ever been my good fortune to watch; 
although her running is the very poetry of 
motion there is with it all a devastating, ruthless 


"Tat Olympic Games are little past the 


H. DILLARD, U.S.A. (extreme left) WINNING THE FINAL OF THE 100 METRES AT THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


By LT.-COL. F. A. M. WEBSTER 


breath and head flung back, literally hurled 
herself at the tape and got there by inches. 
Maureen’s face was set and very grim with the 
effort she was making, and she was so narrowly 
beaten that to both the competitors was awarded 
the new world-record time of 11.2 secs. 

Other sights that I shall not forget are the 
dynamic drive of the U.S.A. hurdling ace, 
Harrison Dillard, who did not qualify for the 
U.S.A. team as a hurdler, but came over to run 
for his country in the sprint and won it, and 
not only that, equalled the Olympic record 
of 10.3 secs. set up by his fellow Negro, Jesse 
Owens, in 1936. Mel Patton, who came from 
America with the reputation of being the fastest 
and the smoothest runner ever seen, won the 
200 metres in 21.1 secs. from the veteran Negro, 
Barney Ewell, and Labeach, who ran for 
Panama but was born in Jamaica. 

Talking of speed and smoothness, however, 
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We have seen perhaps a second and an even 
greater Nurmi in the Czechoslovakian officer, 
Emil Zatopek. I do not say that he runs well 
but I do say that despite bad body carriage and 
arm action he gets where he wants to get by 
setting a pace that soon kills off all opposition. 
This man on the first afternoon of the Games 
won the 10,000 metres in the new Olympic 
record time of 29 mins. 59.6 secs., and the 
following afternoon turned out in the heats of 
the 5,000 metres, but lost the final on the third 
day of the Games to Gaston Reiff, the Belgian 
runner, in yet another Olympic record time of 
14 mins. 17.6 secs. 

Occasions when three men of the same 
nation occupied all three positions of honour on 
the victory stand were the 110-metres hurdles, 
won by W. F. Porter, U.S.A., in the new 
Olympic record time of 13.9 secs., the 3,000 
metres steeplechase, won by T. Sjoestrand, 





The other 


runners, from left to right, are A. McCorquodale, Great Britain (4th); E. McDonald Bailey, Great Britain (6th); L.B.Labeach, Panama 
(3rd); H. N. Ewell, U.S.A. (2nd), and M. E. Patton, U.S.A. (5th) 


rush, which seems to sweep the other com- 
petitors clean out of her way. 

But Mrs. Blankers-Koen, great sports- 
woman though she is, does not have it entirely 
her own way. There are other pictures of these 
Games that will remain with me as long as I 
live. I have seen many Olympic Games but very 
little elsewhere which I shall remember so long 
as the events of this one. 

There is the picture of gallant Squadron- 
Leader Donald Finlay, R.A.F., the captain of 
the British team, grey-headed as he stood on the 
rostrum at the opening ceremony to take the 
Olympic oath of amateurism and fair play on 
behalf of all those who would be competing, then 
with a tragic look on his face as he left the arena 
after hitting the tenth flight when he was clearly 
winning his heat in the eliminating trials for the 
hurdles. 

Maureen Gardner, our woman _hurdling 
ace, was perhaps more lucky. In her qualifying 
trial she hit an early fence hard, stumbled, but 
recovered herself and hurdled on and so quali- 
fied for the final. That race provided another 
thrilling spectacle. Maureen led over the 
initial flights, but Blankers-Koen caught her and 
they went over the last line of fences together. 
Then the Dutch woman, with mouth gasping for 


recalls the picture of Arthur Wint winning the 
400 metres in the time of 46.2 secs., which equals 
the Olympic record of Bill Carr, U.S.A., who 
won in 1932. The curious thing about it was 
that Wint had been already beaten at 800 metres 
by the American coloured athlete, M.G.Whitfield, 
who has a stride nearly as long as Wint’s. 
Moreover, he was up against the fastest man in 
the world of 1947, H. McKenley, of Jamaica, as 
well as Whitfield. 

After one false start, McKenley came away 
from his starting blocks like an arrow from a 
bow. He led the field at the first bend and no- 
one seemed able to get on terms with him. In 
fact, he led into the home straight and it seemed 
certain that he could not be beaten, but Wint 
found something from somewhere—what it 
was goodness alone knows. Inch by inch he 
overhauled his man and just beat him to the 
tape, with Whitfield taking third place. I 
thought then of how McKenley had stood at his 
mark looking at the big board which showed the 
time in which Wint had won his heat. 

One thing that stands out from these Games 
is the astounding way in which times are 
decreasing and the throwing, jumping, hurdling, 
and endurance events are improving. Is that 
because of the recent war, or in spite of it? 


Sweden, in the record time of 9 mins. 4.6 secs., 
and the shot-put, in which W. M. Thompson, 
U.S.A., made a new record of approximately 
56 ft. 2 ins. 

The determination of the three Swedes who 
took the first three places in the steeplechase 
was a thing to remember equally with the 
hurdling of the Americans, but I have seen it 
stated, incorrectly, that the double forward 
arm shift they use is a new thing of their 
invention. That style was invented by Earl 
Thomson, of Canada, who won the Olympic 
title in 1920, but not, of course, in anything to 
be compared with the high-hurdling-times that 
are being returned nowadays. 

The feats of speed, strength, spring and 
endurance which are being done to-day would 
have been regarded as fantastic impossibilities 
by the world’s leading athletes of a decade or 
possibly a couple of decades ago. Take as an 
instance the amazing pluck and perseverance of 
the 17 14-year-old U.S.A. schoolboy Bill Mathias, 
who stumbled to victory, and into the arms of 
his father, over the finishing line of the 1,500 
metres late on Friday night after two gruelling 
days of incessant competition, to win the 
decathlon. 

British women have come out of the present 
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Olympic celebration with far more credit than 
the men. It was only the phenomenal per- 
formances of Mrs. Blankers-Koen which kept a 
British girl off the top pedestal of the victory 
stand on three occasions. 

The sacrificing of individuals for the good 
of the team was exemplified by the Swedes in the 
5,000, 10,000 and 1,500 metres and in the 3,000- 
metres steeplechase. This spirit was especially 
marked in the final of the 1,500 metres. The 
world’s record holder, Lenaert Strand, Sweden, 
should and, I think, could have won. At the 
start of the race Marcelle Hansenne, France, 
dashed into a lead of half a dozen yards, but 
he cracked at the bell and dropped right down 
the field. The three Swedes swept on in a 
solid phalanx. Eriksson led by a stride from 
Strand with Berkvist only just behind. 
Approaching the tape, with Eriksson still 
leading, Strand glanced to left and right, satis- 
fied himself that Sweden had the first three 
places, and did not seem to make that final 
supreme effort which in the past has always 
enabled him to beat Eriksson. Nankeville, the 
Army champion, ran a great race and after 
moving up to third place, finally finished sixth, 
for which he deserves much credit. 
~~ The British team which had got into the 
final of the 400-metres relay, though they could 
not hold the formidable U.S.A. team, did well 
to finish second. On the day of the race the 
Americans were disqualified on the ground that 
Ewell had over-run the permitted distance in 
handing on to Wright, but the judges later 
reversed this decision on the evidence of a film 
of the race. The other men’s relay, 
the 1,600 metres, also brought disaster. 
Arthur Wint was running very strongly for 
Jamaica when he pitched over with a pulled 
thigh muscle and lay beating the ground with 
his baton. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Blankers-Koen had gained 
her fourth Olympic gold medal when she ran 
the last lap of 400 metres for Holland, but 
as the high jump started between the heats and 
the final of the 400 metres relay she gave up any 
chance she had of reproducing her world’s 
record of 5 ft. 7% ins. 


At the start of, the final day’s meeting the 
Marathon men departed on their long run of 
26 miles 385 yards, At 35 kilometres Choi, of 
Korea, was leadifg from an Argentinian, 
another Argentiniafi and Richards, of Great 


D. CABRORA, ARGENTINA (right), THE WINNER OF THE MARATHON, PASSING E. GAILLY, BELGIUM, WHO WAS 3rd, 


400 YARDS FROM THE FINISHING-LINE; AND (right) MRS. F. E. BLANKERS-KOEN, HOLLAND, WINNING THE FINAL OF 
THE WOMEN’S 80-METRES HURDLES BY INCHES FROM MISS M. GARDNER, GREAT BRITAIN (left), IN WORLD-RECORD TIME 
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THE FINISH OF THE 400 METRES: A. S. WINT, JAMAICA (left), WINNING FROM 
H. H. McKENLEY, JAMAICA (right) WITH M. G. WHITFIELD, U.S.A. (middle), 3rd 


Britain, but our great hope, J. T. Holden, had 
already dropped out. 

Meanwhile, the 10,000-metres walk had 
taken place. For lap after lap the Swede, 
Mikaelsson forged ahead, but the Englishmen, 
Morris and Churcher, would not give way to 
Johansson, another Swede. Finally they had 
to let him through; he went after the leader but 
never caught him. Mikaelsson thus won from 
his compatriot in 45 mins. 13.2 secs. and Schwab, 
Switzerland, and Morris and Churcher, Great 
Britain all broke the previous Olympic record of 
46 mins. 28.4 secs. 

Finally, the Marathon runners arrived at 
the stadium. The first man to enter the arena 
was Etienne Gailly, of Belgium, who was almost 
at the end of his tether. Ten yards behind him 
came Cabrora, of Argentina. He saw the leader’s 


position was hopeless, went after him and passed 
him, thus making sure of first place. Meanwhile, 
a great roar had greeted the appearance of the 
Welshman, Tom Richards, who looked com- 
paratively fresh. But he had perhaps spent his 
sprinting power on Elstree Hill and so ran in 
second to Cabrora. Gailly, staggering round the 
track, contrived to third place, then collapsed 
and was carried from the arena on a stretcher. 
Fourth place was claimed by the remarkable 
Coleman, of South Africa, who ran sixth in the 
Marathon at Berlin in 1936. He was divided 
from his equally fresh-looking compatriot, Luyt, 
only by Guinez, yet another Argentinian. 

It has been a great celebration and Great 
Britain has shown the world that, win or lose, 
she can still put on a first-class sports festival, 
despite war-weariness and post-war austerity. 
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GOLDNEY HOUSE, CLE LON 


THE HOME OF 
MR. AND MRS. ELLISON F. EBERLE 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


Thomas Goldney’s grotto, begun in 1737 and not completed until 1764, 
is among the most elaborate examples surviving and has been preserved 
in a wonderfully perfect state 


N September 24, 1788, the garden at Goldney House was visited 
©} by John Wesley. “Nothing can be more pleasant,” he noted 

in his Journal, “but what-is most remarkable is the long 
terrace walk, commanding a most beautiful prospect, and the grotto, 
the largest and most beautiful in its kind that I ever saw. It is 
admirably well laid out, and decorated with a surprising variety of 
shells and glittering fossils, the procuring and placing of which (we 
were informed) took the late Mr. Goldney above 20 years.”’ It is good 
to catch the strenuous preacher in a moment of relaxation, enjoying 
what he saw. On another occasion he was not so complimentary, but 
this time he let fall only a sad little observation (we can see him 
shaking his head): “And he has left it all!” 

Thomas Goldney had died in 1768, four years after completing 
the great hobby of his life, a strange one for a Quaker, as, no doubt, 
Wesley thought. It seems all the more strange when one reflects 
that it was from a Roman Catholic that the infection had been 
caught, for it was Pope’s celebrated grotto at his Twickenham villa 
that set the fashion for these romantic caverns, so costly to adorn. 
If the last word, as so often, was spoken by Doctor Johnson, “A 
grotto is a very pleasant place—for a toad,” it is only fair to point 
out that the pronouncement was made by one ill constructed for 
subterranean perambulations. History does not record whether 
Thomas Goldney was big or little, but we know that there was only 
four foot six of Pope. 

To the writer’s knowledge the grotto in the garden of Goldney 
House is rivalled in this country only by the one at Stourhead 
(CountRY Lire, Vol. Lxxx1u, pages 612-3). That has the advantage 
of a lakeside setting, and there is a cavernous opening debouching 
above the water. The grotto at Goodwood, remarkable for its ex- 
quisite symmetrical patterns of shellwork and therefore not truly 
“grottesque,”’ belongs to a rather different category, that of the shell- 








2.—THE GOTHIC ENTRANCE TO THE GROTTO SEEN FROM 
A CAVERNOUS OPENING AT THE SIDE 





1.—THE TOWER NEAR THE ENTRANCE TO THE GROTTO 


room at Mereworth Castle. The Oatlands grotto, recently described 
in these pages, in what, alas, was an obituary notice, also had a 
lakeside setting. but was not entirely subterranean. Open to the 
depredations of small boys and curio-hunters, these fragile struc- 
tures soon disintegrate and become ‘“‘dangerous,”’ at least in the 
view of local authorities unwilling to spend money on their upkeep. 
It is not to be expected that more than a few will continue to sur- 
vive; many have already perished. But the grotto is so curious 
and characteristic a product of 18th-century taste that the finest 
examples deserve to be treated as historic monuments, and for the 
Goldney House grotto, so perfectly preserved and still an object of 
wonder and delight, that distinction should certainly be claimed. 


The entrance to the grotto is on the axis of the yew avenue 
running southward from the garden front of the house. You de- 
scend a flight of stone steps and are confronted by a little Gothic 
facade (Figs. 1 and 2). On each side of this entrance there are 
cave-like openings, that from which Fig. 2 is taken leading to a 
tunnel which emerges on the south side of the terrace and also 
provides another approach to the hall of the grotto from its west 
end. If we enter by that roundabout route we shall see the view 
in Fig. 3. The hall is divided by arcades into three vaulted com- 
partments each with top-lighting. In the eastern compartment at 
the far end there is a rocky pool (Fig. 4) fed by a stream gushing 
from the urn of a river god and descending by a cascade through 
a cavity in the wall. Four valves of the giant clam from the 
Pacific Ocean serve as basins out of which some of the water spills 
into the pool. The main entrance is in the middle compartment. 
If we had entered the grotto this way, we should have found our- 
selves facing the lions’ den (Fig. 5) with its realistic guardians at 
the mouth of the cave and the prophet, presumably, inside. 

In his memorandum book Thomas Goldney has the following 
note: “‘ Finished the subteraneous Passage to the Grotto Anno 1737 
and began upon the Grotto the same year, which was not com- 
pleted before the end of the year 1764, Floor included; in all about 
97 years.” The date 1739 with the initials TG, set in shells, sur- 
rounds one of the roof lights. Elsewhere in the memorandum book 
it is noted that “the opposite side to Lyons’ Den in the Grotto, 
all save the Freestone Window Frames” (of the Gothic facade) 
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3.—THE HALL OF THE GROTTO LOOKING TOWARDS THE ROCK POOL 


was finished on September 3, 
Mr. 
the 13th following.”’ 
tiles supplied partly by Abraham Darby, 
head of the Coalbrookdale Iron Company, 
and partly by the Horsehays Company, 
another of the firms in which Goldney had an 


1757, ‘‘and 
Warwell began to work upon them 
The floor is paved with 


4.--CASCADE AND ROCK POOL 


interest. 
was paid 


Between 1762 and 1765 T. Paty 
“for Grinding, gageing and laying 
them.”” Thomas Paty, a local mason and 
carver, worked for Wood on the Bristol 
Exchange. The total cost of the floor, as 
Goldney carefully recorded, came to £88 16s. 4d. 

The shells, fossils, rocks, ores and spars 
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with which the grotto is encrusted came from 
many different localities. They are too 
numerous to be catalogued here. The rocks 
and fossils are all from the British Isles and 
chiefly from local sources. Extensive use was 
made of the sparkling rock crystals known 
as Bristol Diamonds. A large proportion 
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5.—THE LIONS’ DEN 
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of the shells and corals were obtained from the Wes 
Indies, but others, for instance helmet shells, pea: 
oysters, a large voluta and the giant clam alread, 
mentioned, are from the Pacific. 

In 1756, when the grotto was still unfinished, i 
was visited by Mrs. Delany, who as an artist in shell 
work herself was something of a connoisseur. Shi 
wrote enthusiastically about it as ‘“‘one of the few 
things that answers expectation,’’ and she was suc 
cessful in begging specimens from the owner, whom 
she persisted in calling Mr. Golding. ‘‘The master: 
of it is reckoned a great humourist and a niggard, 
but I was so fortunate as to take his fancy, and he 
gave me two or three pretty specimens of coral, and 
said I should have what I pleased.” In 1759 the 
Duchess of Portland was successful in obtaining from 
Mr. Goldney “lead ore and spars” for her grotto 
after a visit to Clifton. There is another contempor- 
ary reference to the grotto in a journal kept by Mrs. 
Andrew Grote. Her visit was made a few years later. 
Although Bristol appeared to her ‘“‘the filthiest, nasty 
place that ever was seen,’’ she much admired: Mr. 
Goldney’s garden and his grotto, “the finest thing of 
the kind that was ever made.” 

The water supplying the cascade is pumped 
(electrically now) from a well. To house the engine 


6.—THE GREAT TERRACE, LOOKING WEST TO THE ROTUNDA 





7.—GOTHIC WINDOWS IN THE ROTUNDA 9.—LOOKING EAST ALONG THE TERRACE 


working the pump, and also for the sake of the view, 
Goldney in 1764 erected the tower on the terrace 
(Fig. 1). It is now bosomed high in tufted trees, but 
the prospect to the east remains open, and from the 
roof you can look out between the Gothic pinnacles 
and survey Bristol (Fig. 13). 

As noted last week, the great terrace was not 
raised until 1753-4. At the west end of it stands the 
Rotunda (Fig. 6), erected in 1757 as a summer-house 
for admiring the view and watching the shipping 
going up and down the Avon. Tall trees have grown 
up in the paddock below the terrace, interrupting 
the panorama, but as the foreground has been partly 
industrialised, some screening is all to the good; the 
view south-westward to the wooded hills remains 
open to be enjoyed to the full (Fig. 8). The rotunda 
has ‘Gothic’? windows with prettily shaped ogee 
heads and it is finished with battlements of Jacobean 
character. Originally it was surrounded by a colon- 
nade standing on the parapet wall enclosing the 
circular walk outside. A sketch drawn by S. H. 
Grimm in 1788 (Fig. 10) makes the rotunda appear 
an extraordinary object with its farthingale skirt. 
From the corner of the terrace a long outwork, end- 
ing in a bastion pierced by gun ports, extends south- 
westward down the slope of the hill (Fig. 11). It 

8.—THE VIEW FROM THE ROTUNDA has become much overgrown since Grimm’s time. 
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It would seem that Gold- 
ney was not entirely content 
with the splendid panorama 
which Nature ‘had provided, for 
his inventory shows that his 
garden also contained artificial 
views. At the end of the list of 
statuary there are entered: “2 
large paintings on a canvas, one 
a perspective of a walk, etc., the 
other a view of the sea and a 
sridge.”’ The description seems 
to imply a reversible canvas 
screen with a scene painted on 
each side, but we are left to 
guess how and where this trompe 
l'oeutl was placed. 

By contrast the garden book 
which Thomas Goldney kept re- 
veals him as the practical man 
one assumes a prosperous mer- ! ; 
chant and banker to have been, — NER ATK ai ’ ae ea p ei 
methodically setting down his 10.—A SKETCH BY S. H. GRIMM OF THE ROTUNDA AND BASTION (1788) 
plantings of trees and flowers, 
and also recording his gardener’s prowess with the scythe. 

1738. Feb. 10th. Planted Vines in ye Grotto Garden. ... 

Planted ye Beeches on ye Terrace Walk in Grotto Garden 
Feb. 17 and 19, 1738. — 
May 9th. My Gardener Adam Sixsmith mowed ye Long 
Walk and Greenhouse Walk by nine a clock in ye morn- 
ing, but then he rose between 3 and 4. , 
1740. Mar. 7th. Sowed hollyhock seed on both sides ye 
Acteon Beech Walk. 
And so on. The statue of Acton is one of those which have 
disappeared. Goldney also made a diagram of his new fruit 
garden, which he laid out in 1744, planting it with apples, 
cherries, apricots, pears, peaches, grapes, plums and nectar- 
ines, and carefully numbering and marking each tree on the 
plan. This fruit garden is the present kitchen garden, lying 
on the sloping ground south-east of the house. 





Thomas Goldney died a bachelor, and he was succeeded 
in turn by his younger brother, Gabriel, and a sister, Ann, 
who died in 1796.: The property then went to a cousin of the 
Chippenham branch of the family. In 1864 it was bought by 
Mr. Lewis Fry, who, besides commissioning Alfred Water- 
house to remodel and enlarge the house, also effected some 
changes in the garden, while carefully preserving the 18th- 
century lay-out. The pair of Corinthian columns (Fig. 12), 
which are believed to have come from the original doorway on 11.—THE ROTUNDA AND BASTION TO-DAY 





the south front of the house, 
were set up by Mr. Fry on 
the terrace to frame a vista 
looking northward outside 
the wall bounding the grass 
area in front of the house. A 
wrought-iron gate interrupts 
the walk, which farther on 
reaches a fine flight of steps 
with stone balustrades near 
the south-west corner of the 
house. Mr. Fry died in 1921 
at the age of 89, and in the 
following year Goldney House 
was bought by the late Sir 
George Alfred Wills. Since 
1931 it has been the prop- 
erty of his daughter, Mrs. 
Eberle. 

It has been the good for- 
tune of this 18th-century gar- 
den always to be carefully 
tended and maintained. The 
difficulties that face the own- 
ers of all large gardens to-day 
are not easily surmounted; 
but somehow Mr. and Mrs. 
Eberle have successfully over- 
come them, and one may 
doubt whether the garden 
and its grotto, which have 
-seen a succession of admiring 
visitors for two hundred 
12.—CORINTHIAN COLUMNS ON THE TERRACE. (Right) 13.—A VIEW OF BRISTOL FROM THE years, ever looked better 

TOP OF THE TOWER than they do to-day. 
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HOGAN AND HIS THREES 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


ITH August a certain tranquillity settles 
V \) down on the world of golf. It is only a 
superficial one, since probably more balls 
are hit during this month than in any other in 
the whole year. But the golf played is for the 
most part a private holiday game of no great 
public interest and there is a brief surcease from 
reading the rows of scores in tournaments. So 
this week I am turning to some news of a tourna- 
ment in another country, namely, the American 
Open Championship. . So far as the result is 
concerned it is quite old news, for Ben Hogan’s 
victory preceded that of Henry Cotton at Muir- 
field, but I have just been reading some details 
of that victory in the U.S.G.A. Journal, which 
is kindly sent me every month, and since they 
are fresh and interesting to me I hope they may 
be so to some other people. 

It is certain that any score that wins the 
American Open Championship must be an 
uncommonly good one, but it is rather difficult 
to be swept off one’s feet with enthusiasm by 
mere figures if we do not know the course on 
which they are done, and I do not know, neither 
do most of my readers, the Riviera course at 
Los Angeles, where this Championship was 
played. I am told that it is one of the most 
testing on which the Championship has ever 
been played, but that statement cannot convey 
a great deal. However, when I came to study 
Hogan’s four cards, I was, despite my ignorance, 
mightily impressed, and so I will quote from 
them a few statistics which I defy anyone not 
to find rather impressive. 

* * * 

In the first place the course is unquestion- 
ably long; it measured, during the Champion- 
ship, 7,020 yards, a length which gives me 
personally a pain to contemplate. To be sure, 
yards can mean comparatively little if only the 
ground be dry and fast enough, but American 
courses are kept so well watered that I imagine 
it played pretty long in fact. The par is 71, 35 
out and 36 home, and when I look at the indi- 
vidual figures they do not seem to err on the side 
of leniency, for there is one hole, the fourth, 245 
yards in length which is a par 3, and of the par-4 
holes only two measure less than 400 yards. There 
are three par 5s, the shortest of them 513 yards 
long, and four par 3s. So on paper at any rate 
that total par. of 71 seems to set no easy task. 

Those preliminaries disposed of, let us look 
at Hogan’s score. He went off with a tremen- 
dous burst and if he clearly could not win the 
Championship in the first nine holes of his first 
round he went some little way towards doing so, 


PIGEONS ON 


IRST and foremost, August is, of course, 
Fe: month of grouse, but grouse are only for 

the favoured few. To lesser folk, such as the 
lads of our village on the fringes of the Sussex 
marshes, the “Twelfth ’’ means duck shooting 
once again, although they probably prefer the 
“tumult and the shouting ”’ inseparable from 
the annual rabbit battues when the corn is being 
cut. Itisa form of excitement which personally 
I can do without; with a good deal of experience 
of near misses at these gatherings, I find them 
merely terrifying, without entertainment. 

At harvesting, the month of plenty in their 
calendar, one’s thoughts turn naturally to wood- 
pigeons, the destruction of which serves a dual 
purpose: that of ridding the farmer of mis- 
chievous pests and of renewing acquaintance 
with one’s guns. As a prelude to partridge 
driving later on, pigeons make first-rate prac- 
tice targets, for not only do they fly fast as well 
as high, but they are up to more tricks than any 
other birds of comparable size. In fact, I do not 
think I exaggerate in saying that the man who 
in all circumstances of wind and weather can bit 
seven in every ten birds at which he fires quali- 
fies for inclusion in the hierarchy of super-shots. 

It is useless to go out haphazard to shoot 
pigeons. You must have a plan—or, rather, I 
should say plans—for if you stage the same set- 
piece day-in day-out it will not take the birds 


for he holed them in 31. He came home in 36, 
including his one solitary six in the four rounds, 
and that was 67. His second round was by 
comparison mild, for he took 72, 36 each way. 
Then in the third he was at his fireworks again 
with a 68 (33 and 35), and finished with 33 and 
36, 69. Only in one nine holes did he exceed the 
par score and that by a single shot, namely, in 
his 36 out in the second round. He was one over 
par for the whole round that time and in the 
other three rounds he was four, three and two 
strokes under par respectively. We don’t know 
the course, and figures are said to be able to 
prove anything, but making all due allowance 
and presuming the weather to have been con- 
sistently good, these cards are awe-inspiring. 

And here is just one more little fact which 
gives a notion of Hogan’s play. As I said, 
there are four one-shot holes, measuring 245, 
166, 180 and 145 yards respectively. Perfect 
play at them for four rounds would mean holing 
them in 48 shots. Hogan improved on that by 
three, for he had three 2s and thirteen 3s. The 
one-shot holes are obviously important in 
making a score; there is nothing like a good 
solid foundation of 3s, but not to exceed three 
once in 16 times, to say nothing of the 2s—here 
is a demoniacal accuracy indeed. Whether he 
was on the green with his tee-shot every single 
time I do not know. Probably not; there must 
surely have been a little of that happy process 
of boiling down three shots into two, whether by 
chipping dead or even recovering from a bunker. 
However that may be, he never took more than 
three, and there is something to ponder over. 

* * * 

Now having inflicted on the reader these, 
as I hope, not too tiresome and assuredly 
instructive figures, here is something a little 
lighter. From another part of my journal I cull 
a little paragraph entitled ‘‘Not too drab.” 
Here it is : ‘“‘ Jimmy Demaret on the last day of 
the Open wore a little green cap, white tee shirt, 
quite red trousers, red-and-green checked socks 
and green alligator-skin shoes.’ Like Mr. 
Micawber with the gowans, I am not exactly 
aware what a tee shirt may be and whether this 
is a golfer’s or a hosier’s term, but the rest of the 
description I can understand, and it almost 
makes me blink. I particularly like the little 
green cap and only hope it had, like the Grand 
Panjandrum, a little round button at the top. The 
brilliancy of his attire obviously did not distract 
Demaret from the business in hand, for he also 
beat par handsomely over the four rounds and 
finished second, only two strokes behind Hogan. 


I suppose our weather does not lend itself to 
such bird-of-paradise effects as does that of 
California, for though our American invaders 
have at times lightened our darkness with some 
pleasing colour schemes, they have never 
achieved anything like this. Frank Stranahan 
has a certain puil-over of a hue I incline to cail 
magenta, which has become a familiar object 
in our landscape during the last three summers, 
and his cap, like that of an Arctic explorer, 
doubtless has its merits. This year I observed 
at Muirfield what I can only call a confection in 
various shades of yellow worn by one of the 
British Ryder Cup team, but generally speaking 
our players stick to greys and browns and other 
sober hues; ‘‘nor,’’ as Calverley remarks, ‘‘am 
I confident they erred, are you?” 
* * * 

Now to revert to something more solemn 
again, I was interested to read of the great and 
apparently successful endeavours being made in 
America to do away with the illegal roughening 
of the faces of iron clubs. A good many players 
submitted their clubs for inspection before the 
Championship began, including Hogan himself, 
and some of them being found to exceed the law 
were there and then treated on an emery wheel 
in Willie Hunter’s shop. The U.S.G.A. do 
things thoroughly and are not content merely 
to forbid such markings as are, in the words of 
the rule, ‘“‘made for the obvious purpose of 
putting cut on the ball.”” They have now an 
exact specification dealing with the angle formed 
by the walls of the grooves, the width of the 
grooves, and the width of the flat surface 
between the grooves as compared with that of 
the grooves themselves. Moreover they had, 
this year, a very precise machine to test whether 
this specification has been observed, ‘‘a new 
device combining a micrometer and a micro- 
scope which enables measurement by anyone 
within 1/2,000 of an inch.” I copy out these 
rather formidable expressions without having 
any very distinct notion what they mean, for 
I am hopelessly unhandy and unscientific, and 
am sure I should not come under the head of 
that ‘‘anyone’’ who could do the measuring. 
I ought to add that the U.S.G.A. are anxious 
to emphasise their view that those players whose 
irons did not pass the test were not trying to 
steal amarch orevade the law. They lay the blame 
on the makers of the clubs, who, they say, ought 
to have known better. At any rate, all 
was well that ended well, and those who can do 
such scores clearly do not want any excessive 
grooves to help them. 


THE CORNFIELDS = 5.5. prévenr 


long to think out several ways of circumventing 
it. Concealment and camouflage are the golden 
rules of this game, and both admittedly are more 
difficult of achievement in the open fields than 
in the dark recesses of the woods. But a little 
preliminary reconnaissance will usually reveal 
alternative bases from which hostilities can be 
carried on with every prospect of success, and 
the problem then resolves itself into such tactical 
variations as will keep the pigeons guessing from 
which direction successive attacks will come. 

In this connection there are several points 
to bear in mind. Always allow the birds a day 
or two’s grace in the stubbles they have selected 
as their feeding-grounds before commencing 
operations. Hides artificially constructed should 
be left unoccupied until the pigeons have got 
accustomed to the look of them. They are best 
sited on the windward sides of hedgerows, and 
within shot (if possible) of tallish trees wherein 
decoys can be fixed up. For successful shooting 
select, if possible, a windy day, for not only does 
wind deaden shot reverberation, but it also 
inclines the flocks intent on feeding to flight in 
at lower levels than in a dead calm. If possible, 
begin shooting soon after daylight, as pigeons 
feed most greedily in the early morning. 

Perhaps my last sentence is a counsel of 
perfection, for few of us, especially those bound 
later on for business, wish to rise at dawn. 


Then it becomes a matter of going out at the 
time of day when work in the fields has ceased 
and the ground is undisturbed. This will be, as 
a rule, late evening, when the hours and 
directions of the pigeon flights will be largely 
determined by the weather. 

However, provided good hides are made on 
the flight lines to and from their feeding- 
grounds, a useful toll of pigeons should be forth- 
coming as a rule. When the corn is cut and 
stooked, three or four stooks make a commo- 
dious circular hide, affording a gun who can 
keep his weapon out of sight and his person 
statuesque until the psychological moment an 
admirable concealment. Except on a calm day, 
pigeons always seem to work against the wind, 
so that, while they may approach from all 
directions, when they finally fly down to feed, it 
is head on to wind they come. Therefore, back to 
the wind is invariably the best position for the 
shooter, which is my reason for suggesting that 
alternative plans (and hides) are essential. 

Some points about hides may be further 
stressed. They should invariably harmonise 
with the surrounding landscape. When con- 
structed of branches,for example, the freshly-cut 
wood should be smeared over with dirt, and the 
leaves should show face outwards. If the leaf 
reverse or anything similarly unnatural is visi- 
ble, the most sharp-sighted creatures in the 
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world of birds will spot it and sheer off out of 
shot. One should always recollect in respect 
of clothing that pigeons look down from a great 
height and that any sharp contrast is as imme- 
diately detected as is the glint of sunshine on a 
gun barrel or the movement of an upturned face. 

Quite as good sport as anyone will get in 
cornfields can be had toward evening in some 
well-concealed stand under trees in which the 
pigeons roost. Nearly always they show a pre- 
ference for certain plantations and they choose 
Scotch firs for preference at night. The best 
plan, therefore, is to station a gun at each of the 
favourite roosting spots, so that the pigeons dis- 
turbed at one may make for another where they 
will be warmly welcomed. But single-handed, 
as distinct from concerted strategy, also affords 
plenty of shooting in well-selected places. 

Calm evenings are rather hopeless for this 
kind of thing; there is a hundred per cent. better 
chance of a bag in half a gale or when a storm 
is threatening. For then the pigeons can be 
relied upon to come in to roost an hour or so 
earlier than in still weather, when very often 
they will remain out feeding until the sun is 
about to set. And that usually means that they 
come in belatedly en masse instead of in small 
parties, and the first shot fired sends the whole 


flock high out of reach, where they remain 
circling until it is too dark to see. 

Decoys are essential to making anything of 
a bag. For pigeons always send a scout or two 
ahead to spy out the land, and if they see what 
appear to be their own species quietly feeding 
they descend without suspicion and the big 
flocks follow. Obviously, however, decoys must 
be set as naturally as possible. It would be 
futile, for instance, to put a whole lot of dummies 
on a field which the birds know well is devoid 
of food. Still more would energy be wasted 
by arranging the decoy birds with their tails facing 
into the wind. No live pigeon would come within 
a mile, since they invariably feed head to wind. 

In my view, though this is admittedly a 
matter of opinion, dead birds properly rigged up 
are infinitely preferable to artificial substitutes. 
This rigging is simplicity itself. A piece of stout 
wire, one end of which is pushed up into the skull 
base while the other is stuck in the ground, 
allows the decoy to appear quite natural, but it 
is important that any fresh feathers lying about 
should be quickly cleared away, as these will be 
spotted immediately. 

If you watch pigeons coming in to roost, you 
will notice that from a great height they will 
get to windward and come to anchor on a swift 
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glide down wind. All the time they are slanting 
down they are on the watch, and if nothing dis- 
concerting is apparent they will take a turn up 
wind, flying much more slowly until they reach 
the trees they have marked out to sleep in. 
The scouts, which I referred to above, will show 
the utmost suspicion before signalling the “all 
clear’’ by settling in the tree tops. This is 
where again some cunningly placed decoys will 
increase confidence. But likewise they must be 
placed convincingly. It is no use setting a 
dummy outlined on a bare branch against the 
sky in a way no pigeon ever sat or ever will sit. 
The decoys must be screened by foliage and fixed 
in the position which most naturally approxi- 
mates to the real thing. 

You will have selected a spot where you 
have a clear view between the tree tops and be 
sure you are well camouflaged. It is as well to 
decorate your head-gear with leaves or foliage 
harmonising with your surroundings. Then take 
your pigeons as they come easiest, either on 
their slant down wind or on the slower up wind 
beat. But don’t be in a hurry; let them come as 
close as possible, for if there are no other guns 
equally strategically posted the birds will 
continue coming in and keeping on the move 
until it gets too dark to shoot them. 


CONSERVATIVE DECORATIONS 


OST London clubs feel the need for 
M alterations and repairs after an eventful 
decade. Even when they are not in such 
manifest need of it as the derelict shell of the 
Carlton’s old premises, they have become some- 
what time-soiled and, moreover, social habits 
are changing. Few men’s clubs find attendance 
at dinner is what it used to be,:while that for 
luncheon overflows the accommodation formerly 
ample, and a demand has developed for light 
suppers occasioned by the earlier opening of 
evening theatres, before or after which members 
naturally wish to have the company of their lady 
companions. 

As yet little can be done, within the licences 
permitted, to alter buildings to meet these new 
requirements. However, by makeshift with 
existing rooms and materials, and by ingenious 
use of such things as are permitted, a few clubs 
are gradually being brought up to date. Belying 
its name, the Conservative has been one of the 
most progressive. The recent redecoration of 
its “Buttery”? dining-room by Mr. Leonard 
Huskinson merits attention not only as illus- 
trating a development in London club life, but 
as an example (when few are available) of the 
trend of post-war taste and of what can be done 
with paint, paper, dyes and odd lengths of 


materials. The room, as rehabilitated, has also 





been made unusually attractive. 
No structural work was in- 
volved in converting the former 
Ladies’ Dining-room—in an 
annexe added to the older club 
premises from designs by Mr. 
Walter Sarrell, years ago—into a 
place where members and guests 
could have light lunches and 
theatre suppers. But it was felt 
that, to be attractive for this 
modestly festive purpose, some- 
thing less conventional was 
required than the usual atmos- 
phere of a club’s ‘‘Ladies’ Annexe’”’ ; 
it would need to compete success- 
fully with the glamour of night 
clubs and restaurants while retain- 
ing the cachet of St. James’s Street. 
To attain this object within the 
limitations set, Mr. Huskinson 
thereiore had recourse to colour 
and character. 

For the latter, conservatism 
and festive modesty are already 
compounded in the Regency style. 
For the former, grained paintwork, 
dyeing and wallpaper were 
indicated. The fittings of the room 
mostly existed: the 
panelling of the walls, 
chimney-piece, parquet 
floor, niches, urns, clock, 
chandeliers, and carpet; 
similarly the materials 
of the chairs and settees, 
and most of the com- 
ponent parts of the 
tables. The latter are of a strong 
trestle type adapted from the sofa- 
table pattern; the chairs and settees 
of a massive comfortable shape 
simplified from the Chippendale type. 

The colouring is bottle green for 
the carpets and curtains, crimson for 
the seats, and bottle and jade green 
stripes in the paper applied to the 
wall panels. The woodwork is grained 
bird’s-eye maple, with a pale yellow- 
green marbling on table-tops and 
chimney-piece and in the niches. It is 
encouraging to learn that the art of 
marbling and graining has survived 
the war and that the elderly craftsman 
responsible for this admirable exer- 
cise of it has two young apprentices ! 

The impressive historical 
picture in the overmantel was 
specially painted by Mr. Huskinson, 
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.able in this particular case. Mr. 





IN THE REDECORATED BUTTERY AT THE 
CONSERVATIVE CLUB. The picture: 
Wellington at the seige of Valladolid 


The Duke of 


together with several smaller and _ succulent 
still-lifes not included in the photographs. It 


was necessary, in view of the name of the 
club, that some suitable Tory figure should 


be represented in this important position. At 
the same time a rather more light-hearted 
piece than the usual run of 19th-century por- 
traits of Conservative statesmen seemed desir- 
Huskinson’s 
researches discovered a more or less authentic 
incident in the Peninsular War when the Duke 
of Wellington, that Prince of Tories, delayed 
the seige of Valladolid to enable his Staff to 
deal with a captured convoy of Portuguese 
oysters, in which (with other bivalves) the new 
Buttery specialises. This having been done, the 
Duke then, as in the song, gave the order, “‘ Let 
battle commence’’; the sublime moment which 
the artist has chosen to depict. The demolished 
oysters are represented in the bottom right-hand 
corner below the seige-mortar. Cees 


(Left) BIRD’S-EYE MAPLE GRAINED WOODWORK, YELLOW-GREEN 
MARBLING, BOTTLE-GREEN CARPET AND STRIPED 
CRIMSON UPHOLSTERY 


WALLPAPER, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


COTTAGE RENTS 


From Sir Archibald Hurd. 
IR,—Cincinnatus has directed at- 
tention in your issue of July 30 to 
the great disparity between the rents of 
privately owned cottages and cot- 
tages belonging to local councils. In 
the country district in which I live the 
newer council cottages cost their 
occupiers 25s. a week and the sub- 
sidies paid by the Government and the 
local council amount to 8s. a week, 
making a total sum of 33s.’ They are 
on a by-road and upwards of a mile 
from the nearest village. Near them 
are privately owned and older cot- 
tages, the rents of which, owing to the 
Rent Restrictions Act, range no higher 
than a maximum of 12s. a week. The 
local rates, which are included in the 
rents of these cottages, embrace a con- 
tribution to the subsidy of 8s., which 
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See letter: An Inverted Rainbow? 


enables the neighbouring cottages to 
have bathrooms and other modern 
conveniences of life which the private 
landlords cannot afford to provide out 
of the small rents they receive. Surely 
this is a gross injustice. 

But an even worse injustice is the 
case of a block of modern and well- 
built cottages near the village, which I 
unfortunately own. There are three 
of them and each has two sitting- 
rooms, with a good scullery, three bed- 
rooms, and good gardens. The weekly 
rent is not 33s. a week, but 14s. 4d. a 
week, out of which local rates (includ- 
ing the housing subsidy), repairs and 
fire insurance have to be paid. 

There are hundreds of villages in 
which such differences in the rents of 
council and privately owned cottages 
exist. Why should the families who 
live in the latter be denied what are 
now regarded as the ordinary comforts 
of life, while they must help to provide 
through the subsidies such reasonable 
comforts for their neighbours ? 

If the Government would amend 
the Rent Restrictions Act and make it 
easier for owners to bring such cot- 
tages, to be numbered by thousands, 
up to modern standards, they would 
be making village life more attractive 
to young women who are not prepared 
“to pig it”’ (their frequently expressed 
remark) as their mothers have done. 
ARCHIBALD Hurp, London, W.C.2. 


AN INVERTED RAINBOW? 
S1r,—I have been greatly interested in 
the accounts, in Country LIFE of 
January 9 and January 23, of inter- 
secting rainbows and wonder if anyone 
of your readers has had the following 
experience. 

Not long ago I was working on 
my farm at Panganoa with another 
man in the middle of the afternoon 
on a showery winter day. My com- 
panion suddenly exclaimed and called 
my attention to the sky. There was 
a bright rainbow—a perfect hemi- 


spherical arc upside down, on its back 
so to speak. Naturally we were 
astounded, but there was no doubt 
about it. Perhaps some one can 
explain the matter.—E. W. PEMBER- 
TON MatTrTHEws, 28, Morris Street, 
Tauranga, New Zealand. 


[The arc seen by Mr. Matthews is 
more likely to have been part of the 
phenomena associated with a halo 
than part of a rainbow. If an observer 
is sufficiently high up, for example in 
a balloon, he can see the full circle of 
a rainbow, and if the upper half of it 
is obscured by cloud the lower half will 
appear as an inverted bow. But this 
can hardly have been what our corres- 
pondent saw, for he was on the ground. 
A halo, which is caused by refraction of 
the light from the sun passing through 
snow or ice crystals falling slowly in 
a calm atmosphere, occurs in the 
following, among other, forms, as 
shown in the accompanying diagram : 
(1) A circle of radius approximately 
22 degrees round the sun; (2) this circle 
with another of radius approximately 
46 degrees round it; (3) both circles 
with an arc tangential to the upper part 
of the second. This arc, which is re- 
markable for the brilliance of its 
colours, which is sufficient to make it 
look like a real rainbow, sometimes 
appears alone, and this is probably 
what our correspondent saw.—ED.] 


A NOVEL INCUBATOR 


Sir,—During grass-cutting here a 
short time ago a hen pheasant was 
run over by a tractor wheel and a 
nest with eight eggs was discovered 
close by. This was just after 3.30 p.m. 
and the eggs were in a coat pocket 
until 5.30 p.m. Later they were put 
in a plate and placed on a shelf and 
were not looked at again until 9 p.m. 
It was then noticed that one of them 
looked as if it was chipped, so the shell 
was opened slightly and a little move- 
ment was noticed. The electric boiler 
was then turned on and the eggs were 
placed on the lid. 

During the night some of the 
other eggs were beginning to chip and 
early next morning the first bird was 
almost out of the shell. By mid-day 
four healthy chicks had hatched and 
they are doing well.—H. FEATHER- 
STONEHAUGH- FRAMPTON, Moreton, 
Dorset. 


FREAK FOXGLOVES 


Sir,—During the flowering season my 
garden usually displays at least one 
specimen of the so-called freak fox- 
glove, the kind that produces a flower 
stem terminating in an open, cam- 
panula-like bloom instead of the 
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ordinary glove-shaped flower. This 
summer has been no exception. Only 
once, however, have I been able to 
record a plant which developed the 
freak bloom on a part of the stem 
other than the tip. I photographed 
this novelty and my picture shows the 
singular flower as it grew from the 
main stem. It was attached by the 
little stalk common to foxgloves, and 
I could find no thickening of the 
leading stem to suggest that the 
bloom might have resulted from the 
fusion of two or more flowering stalks. 
—P. Brooks, Holyoake, South Kil- 
worth, near Rugby. 


{It certainly is unusual to find 
these enlarged and bell-like flowers in 
any position other than at the tip of 
the flower-stem, where they appear 
to be caused by the fusion of two 
buds.—ED. ] 


AN INN SIGN BY J. F. 
HERRING ? 


S1r,—I think you may be interested 
in the discovery of an inn sign which 
appears to have been painted by John 
Frederick Herring, the celebrated 
19th-century animal painter. In the 
course of some investigations into the 
history of the Salutation, Doncaster, 
the original sign-board, which had 
been missing for some 80 years, has 
come to light. 

As canbe seen from the photo- 
graph, the sign shows a salutation be- 
tween two men dressed in 18th-century 
garb, rather than the Salutation of 
the Angels greeting the Virgin Mary, 
which is the origin of the inn’s name. 
The figures are standing on the edge 
of what seems to be a Scottish sea 
loch, and it may be that the sign 
represents the landing of the Young 
Pretender. 

According to local tradition the 
sign-board was originally painted in 
about 1766 by an unknown Dutch 
artist. Later a member of the Cook 
family, of Wheatley, is supposed to 
have had the sign repainted by 
Herring. Herring spent some years 
driving the High Flier coach which 
ran between London and York, and it 
is quite probable that he supple- 
mented his income by coach painting 
and sign writing. On the authority 
of Sir Walter Gilbey, Herring painted 
the sign for the White Lion, another 
Doncaster house. Although the board 
for the Salutation is unsigned, there 
seems reason for believing that it was 
painted by Herring in his earlier days, 
probably before 1820, when he moved 
to London and achieved success as an 
animal painter.—H. M. Ropinson, Ind 
Coope and Allsopp, Limited, Burton- 
on-Trent, Staffordshire. 


ORIGINAL SIGN OF THE SALUTATION INN, DONCASTER 
See letter: An Inn Sign by J. F. Herring? 





A FOXGLOVE WITH A FREAK 
BLOOM HALF-WAY UP THE 
FLOWERING STEM 


See letter: Freak Foxgloves 


WASP STINGS AS CURE 
FOR RHEUMATISM 


S1r,—With reference to your corres- 
pondence as to the efficacy of bee 
stings as a cure for rheumatism, some 
years ago my wife, who had been 
suffering from acute rheumatism in 
both knees for some months and had 
a horror of wasps, asked me to remove 
one from the room before she got up. 
This I did (as I thought) and shut the 
window; but a little later my wife, on 
opening the window, received a full 
sting in the thumb from the wasp, 
which had only been knocked down 
and had climbed up and settled on the 
window hasp. She had a very painful 
arm for most of the day, but on getting 
up from her chair after tea found that 
her rheumatism had entirely gone; and 
it did not return. 

I am not aware whether any use 
is being made of this wasp poison in 
connection with rheumatic ailments, 
but it is apparently more potent than 
that of the bee.—H. W. Cuinn, 74, 
London Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


NEWCOMERS TO 
FARMING 


Str,—The note by Cincinnatus on 
newcomers to farming (July 23) 
prompts me to tell you of my ex- 
perience in becoming a farming pupil, 
which has been perhaps more fortunate 
than that of the case quoted. 

On the recommendation of the 
Devon Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittee I visited two farmers. Both 
offered accommodation for me and my 
wife in the farm-house. The second of 
the two visited was the more suitable 
in that he was building up a pedigree 
Jersey herd and improving his land. 

The accommodation in the 
farm-house was just what we wanted, a 
bedroom and sitting-room adjoining 
in one wing of the house, and we live 
together with the farmer and his 
sister en famille most happily. 

Nobody intending to farm will 
ever make a farmer if, even as a raw 
trainee, he cannot pull his weight with 
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the work while learning. 
After six weeks I do not 
find myself incapable of 
milking, and I can clean 
the cow-shed, ‘‘do”’ the 
dairy, pitch hay, load 
silage, spread molasses, 
pull thistles, pull ragwort 
in the pastures, and 
tackle any other jubs 
with an efficiency at least 
sufficient not to incur the 
censure of the farmer. 


On the other hand 
my farmer does all he can 
to teach me the manage- 
ment side of farming, and 
I go with him to markets 
and _ sales. Curiously 
enough my farmer might 
be this very paragon of 
virtue that your corres- 
pondent is looking for. I 
am glad to say I found 
him first and I am glad 
to say, too, that I have 
not had the unfortunate 
experience with my local 
Executive Committee 
that your correspondent 
appears to have had with 
his. —G. C. STERNE, 
Woolcombe, Uplyme, S. Devon. 


HOUSES WITH WINDOWS 
OF GOTHIC DESIGN 


S1r,—Apropos of your correspondence 
about houses with windows in the 
Gothic style, I enclose a photograph 
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FULLER HOUSE, STAPLEHURST, KENT 


See letter; Houses with Windows of Gothic Design 


of Fuller House, Staplehurst, Kent, 
which may be of interest. The house 
itself, although much altered, is 
authentic, and the name may suggest 
an original connection with the 
woollen industry. The curious thing 
is that the windows appear to form 
part of a modernisation carried out in 
the late 18th century, there being a 
certain amount of internal woodwork 
of simple late Georgian style, so that 
in this case pseudo-Gothic was used 
for new windows while internally 
considerable effort was made to dis- 
guise the genuine Gothic interior.— 
TERENCE Coomss, Pinners Hall, 
Austin Friars, E.C.2. 


PALM LEAVES AS 
SUNSHADES 


Sir,—To what a variety of uses are 
leaves of various palms put in Ceylon ! 
Some time ago I referred to how the 
dried leaves of the coconut palm are 
woven, generally by the deft hands of 
village women, and used as an effec- 
tive thatch for houses in our country- 
side. Here are two more pictures of 
palm leaves showing how, simple and 
cheap as they are, they serve the 
needs of our country cousins. 


In the one a talipot palm leaf, 
the average length of which is about 
18 feet, has been cut into strips and 
readily folded into pleats like those of 
a lady’s dress. When well trimmed, 
very often like an inverted V, it can 
be used as an effective sunshade or 
rain-cloak. Spreading it out like a 
huge fan, people of the low caste, and 
poor villagers generally, use it with 
great advantage on our roads, when 
they go out a-marketing or proceed 
for work in the fields during a very hot 
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OPENED IN 1832 


See letter: Links with George Stephenson 


or wet afternoon. Pilgrims to the 
various temples carry it, too, when 
with bare heads they trudge on a sunny 
or rainy day along the long, open roads 
and jungle paths. 

In the other photograph the 
palmyra leaf has been neatly cut, 
rounded off and stitched 
to do duty for an um- 
brella. Mid-ribs of the 
leaves themselves, or 
thin pliable pieces of 
cane, serve for the ribs, 
and a short stout pole 
forms the handle. This 
type of more refined 
sunshade is popular in 
the villages of Jaffna, in 
North Ceylon, where the 
palmyra palms grow in 
profusion between the 
open spaces leading to 
the fields and gardens 
where the heat is often 
unbearable.—S. V. O. 
SOMANADER, Batticaloa, 
Ceylon. 


FRUIT-LOVING DOGS 
From Sir Herbert Ingram, Bt. 
S1r,—My miniature cocker spaniel, 
who was my dear friend and com- 
panion for 11 years, ate every kind of 
fruit with the exception of lemons and 
sour oranges, and every kind of 
vegetable except raw lettuce, but she 
did not take the fruit from the trees 
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as she had been taught never to take 
things by herself or to scavenge. 
Judging by your correspondence on 
the matter, this seems to be a record. 
—H. InGram, Driffield Mawnor, 
Cirencester, Glos. 


LINKS WITH GEORGE 
STEPHENSON 


S1r,—The centenary of the death of 
George Stephenson, the famous rail- 
way engineer, which fell yesterday, 
prompts me to send you the enclosed 
photographs of some of his early work. 

The Leicester and Swannington 
Railway, the third public railway to 
be opened in this country, was con- 
structed by him to serve the Leicester- 
shire coalfields and was opened in 
1832. My first photograph shows the 
Glenfield Tunnel, 1 mile 36 yards long, 
which was the scene of a mishap during 
the opening run. Owing to some slight 
alterations to the track, the chimney 
of the Comet locomotive driven by 
Stephenson himself struck the roof 
when half-way through the tunnel and 
was knocked off, bringing the train toa 
standstill and covering the distin- 
guished passengers, who were travel- 
ling in the open carriages of those 
days, with soot. 

This line for the last ten years or 
so has been used for mineral traffic 
only. When passenger trains were run 
the carriages had bars across the 
windows and the doors were locked 
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for safety, as modern rolling stock 
was rather a tight fit in the tunnel. 
No Sunday trains were run and the 
tunnel used to be barred by a gate at 
each end for the week-end, a custom 
dating back to its early history, when 
this course was taken to prevent 
cattle straying into the tunnel. 

My second photograph shows the 
Swannington Incline, on which the 
rolling stock was drawn up a gradient 
of 1 in 17 by means of a cable. This 
was in use in a minor degree until 
early this year for the conveyance of 
coal to a colliery pumping station at 
its foot.—F. LumsBers, 157, Upperton 
Road, Leicester. 


PORTRAITS IN THE 
LANDSCAPE PARK 
S1r,—In Mrs. Villiers-Stuart’s article 
in CouNTRY LIFE of July 16 on the 
exhibition of portraits in the lands- 
cape park being held in the Castle 
Museum at Norwich, a conversation 
picture of Henry Styleman and his 
wife in Hunstanton Park is illustrated 
(Fig. 4) and assigned to Zoffany, Gil- 
pin and Farington. I have not seen 
the exhibition, which is obviously of 
great consequence for students of the 
English School, but it would be inter- 
esting to know on what evidence, 
stylistic or documentary, this attribu- 

tion is based. 

Mrs. Villiers-Stuart cites this pic- 
ture as “an instance of a combined 
painting” by this triumvirate ; the 
catalogue gives the horses as “ pro- 
bably”’ by Gilpin and the landscape 
by Farington, thus presumably 
reserving the figures and dogs for 
Zoffany. Apart from the strong 
inherent improbability that three 
artists would have thus collaborated 
on a single canvas, in a photograph I 
fail to detect anything at all reminis- 
cent of Zoffany in Henry Styleman 
and his wife, or in the dogs, while they 
might all pass for Wheatley; nor 
would I put it past him to have 
painted the foliage, so far as one can 
judge from the admittedly very inade- 
quate evidence of a reproduction. 

In a long study of conversation 
pictures I have found that many of the 
most confident traditional attribu- 
tions have a way of disintegrating on 
investigation, and this field of English 


painting is still very largely terra 
incognita. The Ickworth Zoffany of 


Captain Augustus Hervey and his 
family is an instance in point, for, 
despite this attribution, much more 
plausible on stylistic grounds, it has 
been shown beyond a peradventure 
by Monsieur A. Staring to have been 
begun by Liotard and finished by 
Gravelot.—RaLPH Epwarps, The 
Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

[We submitted Mr. Edwards’s 
letter to Mrs. Villiers-Stuart, who 
replies as follows:— Family tradition, 
with the three painters’ names in- 
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scribed on the frame, is the reason for 
attributing the figures in the very 
large conversation piece of Henry 
Styleman and his wife to Zoffany, 
the horses to Gilpin, and the landscape 
to Farington. Doubtful as family 
traditions often are, it would seem 
strange if all three names were 
incorrect. The picture was exhibited 
at a winter exhibition at the Royal 
Academy before the war, but that is 
the only other occasion on Which it 
has left the house for which it was 
painted. 

When one recalls the group of 
the third Duke of Atholl and his 
family by Zoffany with a delightful 
Tay-side landscape by Stewart (who 
was engaged at Blair Castle painting 
five local landscapes for the dining- 
room) for which Zoffany charged the 
Duke 20 guineas each individual 
portrait, it does not seem so surprising 
that Hunstanton Park, also some 
distance from London, should, with 
the horses, have been painted on the 
spot and the figures added by Zoffany. 
In the National Gallery at Dublin 
there is another large conversation 
piece attributed to Zoffany—Mr. and 
Mrs. Richardson and their dogs, a park 
scene, without horses, but curiously 
like the Hunstanton picture in com- 
position and colouring. 

It is much to be hoped that Mr. 
Ralph Edwards may be able to visit 
the Castle Museum exhibition at 
Norwich before it closes at the 
end of September, for there is the 
unsolved problem of who painted 
George Stone, the little boy blowing 
bubbles from Intwood Hall, and 
another very charming group of three 
young men with flutes, with a land- 
scape background attributed to Gains- 
borough. 

How much more simple it would 
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A HOUSE WITH PISE IN NAIROBI: (Left) THE FOUNDATIONS, (middle) BUILDING THE WALLS, 
(right) THE FINISHED HOUSE 
See letter ; Building in Pisé 


be if all patrons of the arts had 
followed the first Earl of Bristol’s 
example when he noted in his diary. 
for January 25, 1740: “ Paid Mrs. 
Jarvis, widow of Charles Jarvis, 
£13 13s. for my daughter Louisa’s 
picture.”’ This Suffolk lady, carrying 
a basket of flowers on her arm, comes 
to the Norwich Exhibition with a very 
satisfactory documentation.—ED. 


HARNESSING BY THE 
HORNS 


S1r,—Cattle are often used for draught 
purposes in Switzerland, and in several 
parts of the Engadine I came across 
cows harnessed by a yoke attached 
to the horns instead of by a collar 
resting on the shoulders. My photo- 
graph shows a cow of the “Brown 
Swiss” breed at Poschiavo wearing the 
leather cap which fits over the horns, 
and to which is fixed the boomerang- 
shaped wooden yoke. 

Not having seen such an arrange- 
ment before, I wonder whether it is 
peculiar to mountainous districts. 
Douc.tas Dickins, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


ADVENTUROUS HEIFERS 


Srtr,—I notice that the adventurous 
heifer that climbed the Burton Pyn- 
sent monument in Somerset received 
editorial comment in your issue of 
June 25. 

This is the second occasion on 
which a heifer has climbed the monu- 
ment and it is a curious thing that 
both times the ascent has been made 
in the month of June and immediately 
after the first quarter of the moon. 
Is it possible that this month and the 
phase of the moon have some occult 
effect, creating a desire in cows to 
mount heavenward, with, possibly, 
the ultimate goal of “jumping over 
the moon” ?—H. Dun- 
COMBE BINDLEY, Water 
Street Farm, Curry Rivel, 
Taunton, Somerset. 

[June is the month 
of the gadfly, and we 
think the heavenward 
ascent of the heifers in 
question was more 
probably prompted by 
one of these than by 
any desire to jump over 
the moon.—Eb.] 


BUILDING 
IN PISE 


S1r,—As you have pub- 
lished a book about 
building in pisé (Build- 
ing in Cob, Pisé, and 
Stabilised Earth, by 
Clough Williams - Ellis 
and John and Elizabeth 
Eastwick - Field), you 
may be interested in the 
enclosed photographs 
showing how the need 
for accommodation in 
Nairobi, Kenya, is being 
met by the erection of 
houses built of pisé. At 
the time of writing 70 
of these houses are being 
erected. Originally it 
took seven days to build 
the walls, but this period 
has been reduced to 


four days, and the whole process of 
clearing virgin bush and erecting a 
house ready for occupation now takes 
only 14 days. The cost is a quarter to 
one-fifth of that of buildings built of 
any other material and may be further 
reduced. 

After the bush has been cleared 
by bull-dozers foundations of a mix- 
ture of one part of earth to fourteen 
of cement are laid projecting 9 ins. 
above ground level, as shown in my 
first photograph. On these the walls 
are built with the aid of shuttering, 
in three layers, the pis¢ in each being 
tamped, as shown in my second photo- 
graph, with the aid of pneumatic 
rammers. After the roof has been 
added the walls are sprayed inside and 
out with cement and sand plaster. The 
finished building, ready for occupation, 
is as shown in my third photograph. 
I feel that the possibilities of building 
in pisé deserve more support than they 
have hitherto received. Houses built 
of pisé of the type illustrated are 
undoubtedly preferable to the pre- 
fabricated houses being erected in 
Britain to designs approved by the 
Government.—A. L. GANNICLIFFE 
(Capt., R.A.R.O.), Givonard Road, 
Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 


STOCKS AND 
WHIPPING-POST 


Sir,—With reference to the illustra- 
tion, in your issue of July 2, of the vil- 
lage stocks at Aldbury, Hertfordshire, 
I enclose a photograph of part of the 
adjacent whipping-post showing the 
iron brackets used to clamp down the 
wrists of the person being whipped.— 
LESLIE HANDLEY, 29 Seymour Rd., 
St. Albans, Herts. 


AN OLD CAMBRIDGE- 
SHIRE CUSTOM 


Srr,—In a back number of CountTRY 
Lire I was reading recently I came 
across records of traditional harvest 
dances which brought to mind an old 
custom called Town Peas which was in 
vogue in my childhood in Cambridge- 
shire. Whenever peas are on the menu, 
whether the canned variety in winter 
or fresh from pods in summer, I think 
of Town Peas. Why Town Peas it 
would be hard to say, since Sawston, 
Cambridgeshire, my birthplace, was 
just a village. 

My recollection is of an immense 
field of peas covering several acres 
being overrun by the whole population 
of the village, from the oldest inhabi- 
tant to the youngest toddler. With 
backs bent they all picked away, cram- 
ming pods into containers of every 
description, white pillow-cases 
included. When all were filled children 
dragged them across the field to some 
allotted place to join the well-guarded 
sacks already there. It would be a 
Saturday and this army of gleaners 
had assembled at the invitation of 
Squire Huddleston up at the Hall, 
duly proclaimed by the Town Crier 
as soon as the peas were ready. 

I was told that the origin of this 
custom was that long ago an old 
woman in the village who was ill 
fancied a mess of young and tender 
peas, and as she had not the where- 
withal to satisfy her craving her sym- 
pathetic husband went out and stole 


some. He was caught and imprisoned 
(maybe hanged) and the old woman 
died. The lord of the manor, hearing 
of the tragedy, was so grieved that he 
had inserted in all the deeds and titles 
of his lands to be handed down through 
generations that a certain parcel of 
land must be set aside each year for 
the growing of peas to be picked and 
consumed by the villagers. 

The only blot on this piece of 
generosity—at least as far as we 
youngsters were concerned—was that 





ALDBURY WHIPPING-POST 
See letter: Stocks and Whipping-post 


we were condemned to peas for break- 
fast, peas for dinner, peas for supper, 
peas hot, peas cold, rain or shine till 
they were all consumed. For quite 
some time afterwards when meeting 
Squire or opening a gate to let him 
through when he was out cantering 
we sometimes forgot to tilt our caps ! 
That was some forty years ago. It 
would be interesting to know whether 
this custom still prevails, or have two 
wars changed all that ?—RaALpH 
KNIGHTS, 142, Parkmount Road, 
Toronto, Canada. 


NICHES IN GARDEN WALLS 


S1R,—With regard to the niches in the 
rectory garden wall at Beaconsfield 
illustrated in your issue of April 2, 
similar niches occur in the garden wall 
at Brandon, in Lincolnshire, and I 
remember my father being told sixty 
years ago by the then Mr. Robinson of 
Brandon,whose family had lived in the 
house since the 17th century and so 
would have a continuous tradition 
from the time the niches were so used, 
that they were mews in which hawks 
had their stances.—Tuos. N. Baca, 
Car Colson, Nottinghamshire. 
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An Invitation 
is extended 
to you 
to visit the 
Oetzmann 
Antique and Period 
furniture Galleries 
at 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE GREEN 
(TATTERSALLS) | 
Brompton Road, S.W.1 
KENsington 6106 





WALNUT TALLBOY — Circa 1705 
Height 6’ Width 3’6" Depth 1’10” 
A superb example of the Queen 
Anne period. The Tallboy, rich 
in its original golden colour with 
walnut herringbone bandings, 
possesses the rare feature of a 
fall - front Secretaire ; the in- 








“The Magpie Inn” terior being fitted with small 
SP drawers and pigeon holes. In 
A superb example, in fine condition, of the work of perfect condition. Price 475 Gns. 


GEORGE MORLAND (1763-1802) 


Canvas 25” x 30” 


41, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


Also at 10, CLARE STREET, BRISTOL 1 QETZMANN 


Established in the reign of GEORGE III MAIN PREMISES 


67 HAMPSTEAD ROAD : LONDON - N.W.1 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(From South Audley Street) 


24, Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 3884 & 3885 ESTABLISHED 1879 


Old English Furniture and Works of Art 
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GARRARD 


Cewellers to the Coun 


Ostablished in Me Niymarhel AD Md 





BY APPOINTMENT 
Soldimiths and Gown Jewellers 


TO H.M.THE KING 


GARRARD € CO LTD 


24- ALBEMARLE STREET - LONDON: Wt 
Telgphone Regent 037 





AN UNUSUALLY FINE WILLIAM & MARY CABINET IN QUARTERED 
KINGWOOD VENEERS. WONDERFUL COLOUR. Circa 1690. 
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BREEDING NEW TULIPS | ° By A. G. L. HELLYER 


HE picture of Holland, or rather of that Ej RR BeBe a . a 
[coastal strip of Holland lying just south ere aig Eee : 
of the Zuyder Zee, as the home of mass- 
produced bulbs is familiar to us all. The story 
of those famous fields of tulips, daffodils and 
hyacinths, stretching mile after mile and looking 
from the air like a huge patch-work quilt, has 
been told many times. Before the war tens of 
thousands of British tourists visited Holland 
each spring to gaze at this unique display, 
and doubtless as more settled times return the 
tourists will go once more. 

But there is another and far less familiar 
chapter to the story of the Dutch bulb industry 
—a story which had its origin in the 17th century 
when the tulip mania swept Europe and bulbs 
changed hands at hundreds of pounds apiece. 
It concerns the work of the breeder, who has 
gone on patiently developing new types and 
new varieties during the centuries and so made 
possible the present-day industry. 

By no means every Dutch bulb grower is 
also a breeder, On the contrary, breeding is 
confined to comparatively few growers, which 
is not surprising when one considers the qualifi- 
cations required. A breeder must _ possess 
immense patience and no little optimism, 
besides which he will need great skill in the 
selection of parents and the production of 
hybrids from them. It takes seven years for 
a seedling tulip to develop even one bloom, and 
until it does this the breeder can have no idea - : ¥ os 








the utmost skill the grower will be lucky if he BETWEEN DARWIN VARIETIES AND TULIPA FOSTERIANA HYBRIDS 
finds more than two or three worth-while seed- 

lings in every thousand raised. Of each such useful novelty he will have, at that the whole enterprise may come to nought through a sudden 
the outset, only one bulb, and it will take him at least another ten years to outbreak of disease or a spell of bad weather. 

convert that one into a thousand, which is about the minimum number re- No wonder famous breeders can be counted on one’s fingers 
quired before a new variety can be placed on the market. Seventeen years and that most growers prefer the safe game of mass producing 
from inception to fruition is a long time, and there is always the possibility varieties already made popular. Yet breeding has its own rewards 
and will always remain one of the most enthralling branches of 
horticulture. For this reason alone it would continue to attract 
some of the keenest intellects even were there not considerable 
financial prizes awaiting the successful raiser of novelties—and 
good prizes they are, for even to-day, with no tulip mania to 
inflate prices, as much as four hundred pounds a bulb may be paid 
for an outstanding introduction. But this is exceptional. 

From the purely manipulative point of view the tulip is not a 
particularly difficult flower to breed, because the sex organs are 
few in number and clearly displayed in the centre of the bloom. 
Every plant selected as a seed parent must have its flower emas- 
culated; that is to say, the anthers which lie like the spokes of a 
wheel in the heart of each bloom, must be removed with forceps 
at an early stage. In contrast the anthers of those plants which 
are to be the male parents must be preserved carefully, and pollen 
collected from them and stored in small boxes until required. Inci- 
dentally the storage of pollen presents difficulties of its own, for 
pollen is dustlike and very quickly dies. Yet if pollen from an 
early variety is to be used on a late-flowering tulip, it may be 
necessary to store it for several weeks unless the late variety 
can be hurried into bloom in a glass-house. Whatever method is 
adopted, when the time comes and the stigma, which stands up 
like a column in the centre of each bloom, is receptive, pollen 
from the male parent is placed on it with a camel-hair brush. As 
a rule the Dutch bulb growers do not consider it necessary to cover 
the seed flowers with bags as they claim that chance pollination 
due to wind or the visits of insects seldom occurs in a flower which 
has been properly emasculated. 

At the moment Dutch tulip breeding follows certain clearly 
defined lines. There is, for example, a continuing attempt to 
obtain early-flowering varieties with the size and substance of the 
May-flowering tulips. Two very useful races have resulted from 
the crosses so far made. One of these has been given the name 
Mendel and has been obtained by breeding Darwin tulips with the 
very early Duc van Thol varieties, which are grown exclusively for 
forcing. The Mendel tulips have the boldness of bloom of the 
Darwins but not as yet quite their length of stem. Outdoors they 
are not so early as the older early-flowering race typified by such 
varieties as Keizerskroon, Prince of Austria, General de Wet and 
Couleur Cardinal, but they do bloom two or three weeks ahead 
of the Darwins and they are first class for forcing. It is even pos- 
sible to have them in flower by Christmas if they are skilfully 
handled and kept for the last twenty days in a temperature of 
approximately 70 degrees. Typical Mendel tulips are Krelage’s 
Triumph, a good red; Fridjof Nansen, also red and of exceptional 
size; Imperator, which has large soft carmine blooms; John Gay, 
orange red, and Her Grace, white with a broad rose edge to each petal. 

The other race which has resulted from the search for bigger and 
better early-flowering tulips has been named Triumph and came from 


CRABETT, ONE OF THE NEW LILY-FLOWERED TULIPS. THE crosses made between Darwin or Cottage tulips and the old-fashioned 
COLOUR IS CLEAR PINK single earlies. The Triumph tulips are a little later than the 


whether his work has been successful or not. 

Even when the parents have been chosen with A FIELD OF NEW TULIPS, MOST OF WHICH ARE THE RUSULT OF CROSSES 
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Mendels but still well ahead of the May-flowering 


types. They are ideal for outdoor cultivation, 
being as hardy as the Darwins and as bold in 
flower. As yet the list of varieties is not very 
long, but it is being added to continually and 
already includes an excellent range of colours. 
Good examples are Crater, with bright crimson 
flowers of great substance; Ursa Minor, a fine 
yellow; Rose Beauty, a brilliant rose paling to 
pink; Korneforos, red with a white base and 
excellent for forcing; and Elmus, red paling to 
white at the margin of each petal. Triumph 
tulips can be forced but not so rapidly as 
Mendels. Few varieties are as tall as the Dar- 
wins, twenty inches being about the average. 

I have heard the complaint that tulips are 
rather stiff flowers. That criticism is not likely 
to be levelled at the new race of lily-flowered 
tulips. Included in the May-flowering category 
were always some varieties (the yellow Mrs. 
Moon is a familiar example) in which the petals 
tended to turn outwards at the tips. In some 
the flowers were distinctly waisted and in many 
the petals themselves were rather long and 
pointed. A striking example of this type 
of bloom was the old variety retroflexa, a 
hybrid between Tulipa Gesneriana and 
Tulipa acuminata. The Dutch breeders 
appreciated the unusual grace of retroflexa 
and proceeded to cross it with Darwin and 
other May-flowering varieties in an attempt 
to combine the distinctive form of its flowers 
with the variety of colour found in these 
groups. The lily-flowered tulip is the result. 

This new class is rapidly increasing in 
importance. Personally I think that some 
of the most beautiful of all tulips are to be 
found here. Some, such as Crabett and 
Linette, have very broad but pointed petals 
and when the bloom is fully expanded it 
looks more like an immense clematis than 
a lily. The colours, too, in this group are 
very lovely. Crabett is a charming soft 
pink with the purity of colour one finds in 
the Darwin tulip Clara Butt, and Linette 
is a delightful bluish lilac. Golden Emblem 
is a magnificent yellow, a true retroflexa 
type with rather narrow and very long pet- 
als which form an enormous star-shaped 
flower when fully opened. Yankee Girl, 
which has a good dash of Darwin blood, is 
unique in colour, a brilliant orange with a 
flush of carmine. 


These lovely colours remind one that 
some of the finest shades in the older tu- 
lips were to be found among the Breeders 
—that is to say the self-coloured forms of 
the old florist tulips which were so popular 
for exhibition in the 19th century. At one 
time it appeared that these would go 
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MAKING A CROSS. POLLEN 
TULIP HAS BEEN COLLECTED IN A SMALL 
BOX AND IS BEING PLACED ON THE STIGMA 
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(Left): ONE OF THE NEW 
LATE-FLOWERING 
DOUBLE TULIPS. It is a 
pure white, has been named 
Mount Tacoma and is said to 
be the largest double tulip yet 
raised 
(Right) SUNSHINE, WHICH 
IS -TYPICAL OF RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS IN 
PARROT TULIPS. The gol- 


den’ flowers are deeply fringed 


right out of cultivation as they 
lacked the robustness of the 
Darwin and Cottage tulips and 
were less suitable for garden 
display. Now the Dutch raisers 
are not only producing new and 
sturdier varieties of Breeder 
tulips but are also crossing 
them with Darwin and Cottage 
varieties to widen and improve 
the range of colour found in 
these. 

One of the most recent and 
exciting developments is the in- 
troduction of entirely new blood 
in the form of tulip species 
which have not previously been 
used in any breeding experi- 
ments. So far Tulipa Fosteriana 
has given the most promising results. Tulipa 
Fosteriana is found wild in Turkestan and is re- 
markable not only for robustness but also for the 
size and pure scarlet colouring of its flowers. 
When crossed with Darwin tulips it has proved 
capable of passing on both these qualities to its 
offspring. During a recent visit to Holland 
I saw dozens of varieties raised from Fosteriana 
and almost all of them made existing garden 
tulips look dull in colour and small in size. 

Just a few of these Fosteriana hybrids are 
coming on to the market, but it will be another 
ten to fifteen years before the best of the Dutch- 
man’s crosses are seen in commerce. When 
they do arrive I prophesy for them an immense 
future as bedding plants. The Fosteriana tulips 
average two and a half feet in height and have 
cup-shaped flowers which, when fully open, are 
nine or ten inches across. Some are scarlet with 
a black base, some scarlet with a yellow base, 
and all have the brilliance and the complete 
absence of blue which one associates with the 
best forms of Oriental poppy. 
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Another species which is producing aston- 
ishing results is Tulipa Greigiit. This also comes 
from Turkestan and in the typical form has an 
orange-scarlet flower with a dark, yellow- 
margined blotch in the bottom, but there is 
also a variety with bright yellow flowers ringed 
with scarlet. Both are about a foot in height 
and have very broad, purple-striped leaves. 
Tulipa Greigit crossed with the best Darwin 
varieties is producing a new race with very 
large flowers, often of a brilliant yellow with 
a ring of scarlet inside, though some are scarlet 
throughout and one I like is yellow with a 
red stripe down each petal. But perhaps the 
most startling thing about all these Greigii 
hybrids is the foliage, which is broad like that 
of the species and usually more or less heavily 
striped with chocolate. The lower leaves lie flat 
on the ground, looking rather like those of a 
funkia lily and making a beautiful background 
for the flowers. 

Double-flowered tulips are coming in for a 
lot of attention and very beautiful some of the 
new varieties are. The old double-flowered 
tulips were almost all earlies, most of which 
were derived from one variety, the famous 
silver-pink Murillo. They were mostly short- 
stemmed and the flowers were comparatively 
small. Now the Dutch breeders are building 
up a race of late-flowering doubles in which 
the influence of Darwin and Cottage tulips 
can again be seen. The blooms are big, in fact 
as big as those of many paeonies, and they 
are carried on long, stiff stems which make 
them very fine flowers for garden decor- 
ation and for cutting. Mount Tacoma is a 
beautiful white double of this type, Uncle 
Tom a good crimson, and Orange Triumph, 
a deep orange edged with yellow. 

Then there are the extraordinarily 
varied parrot tulips. These have petals 
which are curiously twisted and often deep- 
ly fringed and in many the colour is broken 
or splashed with green. Scientists have now 
proved that these distinctive features are 
due to infection by virus, or maybe several 
viruses. The parrot, in fact, is really a 
diseased plant, but the disease is not one 
which weakens it materially. 

There always have been parrot tulips, 
but in recent years their number has in- 
creased rapidly and they have been greatly 
improved. Fantasy, which is a parrot sport 
of the Darwin tulip Clara Butt, made a 
sensation before the war, and at Chelsea 
last year Blue Parrot had the same kind of 
reception. There are many more coming 
along, such as Sunshine, which is a very 
deeply fringed golden-yellow and Therese 
(also known as Caprice) in which the petals 
are vermilion within and carmine outside. 
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One of a series of sporting prints by Henry Alken published early in the nineteenth century. 





important discoveries were being made in ammu- 





nition manufacture. The names Eley and Kynoch 
were prominent in the development of all of them. No wonder 
that today the words ‘‘Eley-Kynoch’’ are the 


guarantee of a reliable cartridge. 
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CREATURES OF THE WILD 


ILD WINGS AND SOME 
W voorsrers. by J.Wentworth 

Day (Blandford Press, 15s.), 
and The Birds of Nantucket, by Ludlow 
Griscom and Edith V. Folger (Oxford 
University Press, 18s.), have this in 
common: they deal enthusiastically 
with birds and bird matter. In the 
former Mr. Wentworth Day tells of his 
experiences in Broadland and from 
the Fen country and East Coast mud- 
flats to the far isles of Scotland. The 
latter is a careful faunal study of the 
bird life of the island of Nantucket. 
The wide Atlantic lies between the two 
localities and there is also a wide 
difference in the style and treatment 
of the two books. The American book 
is a very painstaking record, beginning 
with some interesting introductory 
remarks and continuing with a detailed 
list of Nantucket birds and comments 
likely to help a visitor to the island. 
The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs and are fine examples of the 
bird-photographer’s art, that of an 
Arctic tern on the wing being a par- 
ticularly striking picture. 

Mr. Wentworth Day’s volume is 
also well illustrated with many pic- 
tures in colour and in black-and-white 
from the skilled hand of Mr. Roland 
Green. The frontispiece of ‘“‘ Whoopers, 
the mighty wild swans,”’ is especially 
satisfying. Mr. Day writes in an easy 
and entertaining manner, and is always 
readable, whether he is taking one out 
on the mud flats or away into the heart 
of a deer forest. Consider, for example, 
his description of the shore-shooter : 
“He hears the wild enchantment of 
whistle and whimpering wing, of 
fluting call and gabble and quack, 
with always the silken undertone of 
the sliding tide . . . to him come the 
spring migrants dropping down, deli- 
cate as dancers. The haunting call of 


whimbrel, the shy grace of greenshank, 
those spirits of northern wastes, the 
million ringing bells of redshank, the 
splendid majesty of the fishing heron, 
and all the chant and symphony of 
gulls are for his delight.”’ 

This book also roams over a 
variety of other topics, including as it 
does such chapters as Horns of Glory, 
which is devoted to stags and big heads, 
and A Tale of Little Foxes, a descrip- 
tion of fox-cubs, so that the non-bird- 
lover will find plenty to interest and 
amuse him. FRANCES PITT. 


ARCHITECTURE 


SERIES of Introductions to Archi- 

tecture, from Georgian to modern, 
which is being published by Art and 
Technics, under the general editorship 
of Mr. Hugh Casson, is begun with two 
volumes, each of some 100 pages in 
large octavo, 40 pages of photo- 
graphs, and with line blocks in the 
text. An Introduction to Regency 
Architecture, by Paul Reilly (10s. 6d.), 
fulfils its purpose adequately, though 
the author does not go much beneath 
the surface of the subject. Reproduc- 
tions of Cottingham’s patterns of 
cast-ironwork serve aptly to emphasise 
the part played by such fine stan- 
dardised components in the buildings 
of a period when taste and economics 
alike demanded simplicity. More 
might have been made of the view 
that the age, although still predomin- 
antly classical in outlook, was romantic 
in spirit, while developments in indus- 
try were beginning to open a third 
approach to architecture—the utili- 
tarian. Through the Regency, the 
balance between these tendencies was 
maintained by the sensible taste of 
the age. 

By the time the Regent became 
King the balance was swaying, and in 


the succeeding century it was lost. 

In condensing An Introduction 
to Victorian Architecture (10s. 6d.) 
into the same confines as_ the 
Regency essay Mr. Hugh Casson had 
a much more difficult task but has 
succeeded admirably. He divides the 
sixty years surveyed into three 
periods, 1832-45, 1845-60, 1860-90, 
which he relates to the social character 
of each. None is easily defined, since 
each was a phase in the long history 
of conflicting ideologies which com- 
poses the 19th century. The com- 
mentary is thus necessarily devoted 
largely to summarising these social 
characteristics, which Mr. Casson does 
brilliantly, pointing the morals in the 
captions to the well-chosen photo- 
graphs. As he says, “No clearer 
indication of the conflict between 
science and faith, commercialism and 
reform, art and artiness, could be 
given than the century’s astonishing 
parade of highly individual buildings. 
... Less than justice has been done to 
the great Victorian architects.’’ But 
while understandingly sympathetic, 
he preserves an objective attitude as 
to the merits of their works. The 
essay is a real contribution to the study 


of the 19th century. C. 3, 
AMERICAN BIRD PORTRAITS 
WO notable books published 


recently about American birds are 
Emerson Tuttle: Fifty Prints (Yale 
University Press; London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 82s. 6d.) and Wings in the 
Wilderness, by Allan D. Cruikshank 
(Oxford University Press, 35s.). The 
former, in which appreciations of the 
man and his art are contributed 
respectively by Chauncey Brewster 
Tinker and Lewis E. York, is a collec- 
tion of fifty prints, nearly all of birds, 
but including one or two attractive 


landscapes, by the late Emerson 
Tuttle, who combined with great 
success the study and drawing of birds 
and the arduous task of being Master 
of Davenport College, Yale. A full 


catalogue of the 170-odd prints 
executed by Mr. Tuttle is given, with 
miniature reproductions, at the end of 
the book. The fifty reproduced on 
a larger scale, most of which are in dry- 
point, show him as a close and pene- 
trating observer of his subjects and as 
an artist of great sensitivity. He is 
particularly successful in portraying 
details of plumage in a bird and in 
conveying its personaiity through the 
expression in its eye. 

Wings in the Wilderness is a col- 
lection of 125 photographs of birds, 
each with an extended caption, by 
one of America’s leading bird photo- 
graphers. Mr. Cruikshank, who gives 
advice on the technique of bird 
photography in his introduction and 
appends to the text a useful list of 
photographic data about each picture, 
covers a wide range of birds, including 
the heron family, waders, duck and 
birds of prey, and includes some fine 
action photographs, notably one of an 
osprey in flight and one of a gannet 
braking a split second before landing 
on a cliff. J. oA 


BIRD BEHAVIOUR 


INDSAY DRUMMOND have 
issued, under the title Bird Display 
and Behaviour (21s.), a revised and en- 
larged edition of Mr. Edward A. Arm- 
strong’s Bird Display (1942) one of the 
most important contributions to the 
study of bird psychology published 
within recent years. Among the sub- 
jects dealt with are courtship-feeding, 
distraction display, nest-relief cere- 
monies, bird dances that resemble 
human dances, and the function of 
territory and song in the bird world. 
With its striking photographs and apt 
drawings and its comprehensive bib- 
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liography, this is a book that no 
serious student of the psychology of 


pirds, or indeed of comparative 
psychology, can afford to be without. 
C. D. 


COLLECTED POEMS 


JT is fourteen years since Miss 
I Lilian Bowes Lyon’s first volume 
of poems, The White Hare, appeared; 
but many readers will yemember the 
thrill of discovery that that small book 
held. Now, in Collected Poems (Cape, 
8s. 6d.), the contents of that and of 
four later books have been brought 
together, and Mr. Cecil Day Lewis 
writes an ideal introduction. Ashe says 
of the author “the breath of her com- 
passion, the glow of her courage ” are to 
be found here, and these are revealed 
with a reticent beauty, a rarity of 
expression that are indeed of the true 
lineage in poetry. Here are quiet 
pictures of the poisonous world we 
have made: 

Wived for electricity, the steel Globe 
turns and turns. 


And here is the antidote, as in 
4A Bird in the Hedge: 


Hedge, you ave sad! Yet glad as I 
That something dared explore, 

While tanks went brutally by, 

Your quiet your constant core. 


And here, above all, it is proved time 
and again 
That suffering’s increment is the 
power to learn. 


In Sir John Squire's Selected 
Poems (Moxon, 8s. 6d.), many old 
loves are absent, but we are told that 
a collected edition is on the way. 
Meanwhile, some poems not hitherto 
published are here, and also many well 
remembered : the justly famed Bull- 
Dog, the always over-praised Lily of 
Malud, and the never sufficiently 
praised Prologue : In Darkness, with its 
long, sliding lines that unfold the 
process leading up to the moment of 
creation : 
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Like a silver lily breaking from 
black deadly waters, the thin- 
blown shape of a rhyme. 

Room, too, has been found for the 
magnificent longer poem, The Birds. 

In The Freedom of Poetry (Falcon, 

8s. 6d.), Derek Stanford, a young 
critic, discusses the work of ten con- 
temporary poets, including Sidney 
Keyes, killed-in the war, Alex Com- 
fort, Norman Nicholson, Kathleen 
Raine and Anne Ridler. We have to 
be fleet of mind to keep up with 
to-day’s changes of fashion. Already 


BAA AAA AMMO 


Mr. Howard Spring is on holiday 
and will resume his reviews of 
new books shortly. 


PBA AAAAUMQAO2— 


Mr. Stanford is dismissing ‘the 
bourgeois poets of the ’thirties,’’ and 
it seems that yesterday’s idols not 
only have feet of clay; they are entirely 
made of the stuff. But Mr. Stanford 
is appreciative, without being slavish, 
towards his chosen poets, and he adds 
to our understanding of the causes 
that have made them what they are, 
both individually and collectively. 
V. BF: 


BRADMAN—THE END OF AN 
EPOCH 


HE fifth Test Match, which begins 

to-morrow at the Oval, marks Don 
Bradman’s last appearance against 
England in this country, and brings to 
an end an epoch in the history of 
cricket. It is fitting that the career of 
this remarkable man—for he is no less 
a remarkable man than he is a remark- 
able cricketer—should be recorded 
by one of the three men who gave 
him his start in the game for which 
he has done so much and which, he 
has always been the first to admit, has 
done so much for him. Mr. A. G. 
Moyes, the author of Bradman (Harrap, 
9s. 6d.), was one of the New South 


’ 
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Wales selectors who, in 1926, brougbt 
Bradman from Bowral to Sydney and 
launched him on the career which has 
made him a national figure. But Mr. 
Moyes’s book, which, incidentally, is 
extremely well written, does not con- 
fine itself to Bradman’s achievements 
on the cricket field. It is the story of 
a man who has attained success the 
hard way, who has been often criti- 
cised, but whose strength of character 
has served him well. 

Another great cricketer, our own 
Denis Compton, recounts his experi- 
ences in Playing for England (Sampson 
Low, 7s. 6d.). Although by no means 
a literary masterpiece, it is written in 
the breezy, self-confident style that 
one associates with a Compton innings 
on a Bank Holiday at Lord’s, and is full 
of entertaining anecdotes. 


WISDEN AGAIN 


ISDEN Cricketers’ Almanack, 

1948 is now on sale (Sporting 
Handbooks, 9s. 6d. for the limp linen 
edition, and 12s. for the cloth boards 
edition). Edited by Mr. Hubert 
Preston, it includes in its 876 pages an 
appreciation of Compton and Edrich 
by R. C. Robertson-Glasgow ; an article 
entitled No Magic in Fast Bowling, by 
C. J. Kortright; and detailed records of 
last year’s visit by the South Africans 
and of the M.C.C. tour in Australia 
during the winter of 1946-47. The 
five cricketers of the year chosen for 
this edition were N. W. D. Yardley, 
A. Melville, A. D. Nourse, M. P. 
Donnelly and J. D. Robertson. 

Two more books for cricketers are 
The Corner Stone of English Cricket, by 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Gerald French 
(Hutchinson, 15s.), and The English 
Game, an anthology compiled by 
Gerald Brodribb (Hollis and Carter, 
10s. 6d.). The first deals chiefly with 
club, country house, and_ services’ 
cricket—a refreshing change from the 
rigours of international competition— 
and the second is an attractive hotch- 
pot made up of numerous vignettes 
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selected from the choicest writings on 
the game. A.M. W. 


THE EUROPEAN TRADITION 
HOSE whom small type deterrea 
from reading Mr. Nikolaus Pev- 

sner’s Outline of European Archi- 

tecture, published first as a Penguin 

Book, can repair the omission now 

that it has appeared in a handsome 

new edition (John Murray, 25s.), 
revised and containing far more photo- 
graphs than it was possible to repro- 
duce before. The author’s method is 
to take two or three buildings typical 
of each phase of architecture in each 
country of Western Europe and 
analyse them in some detail, and to 
fill in only in brief outline the succes- 
sive changes that occurred. By this 
means national characteristics are 
clearly contrasted and the influences 
of outstanding buildings and archi- 
tects are given due emphasis. The 
great merit of the book is that it 
contains plans as well as photographs 
ofall the principal buildings discussed. 

Following in the steps of recent 

German writers on architecture, and, 

adopting their terminology, Mr. 

Pevsner is primarily interested in the 

way in which architects have sought 

to shape and mould the spaces which 
they enclosed. Although the approach 
is not altogether a new one in this 
country, it has no adequate set of 
terms, and Mr. Pevsner is obliged to 
overwork the adjectives “plastic,” 
“spatial,” and ‘“‘transparent”’ and to 
resort to such an awkward expression 
as “spatial flow.” Though in places 
it reads rather roughly, this book is 
the best outline of its subject that has 
appeared. Telling and sometimes 
amusing effects are gained by setting 
contemporary buildings of two differ- 
ent countries one beside the other : 

King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 

and San Pablo, Valladolid, St. Paul’s 

Cathedral and Les Invalides. They 

speak more than all the volumes that 

can be written about them. 
A. S., ©. 
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The accidents that fill the papers always happen to someone 
else, don’t they? It’s a good idea to keep things that way. 
Safety is our business — all types of Fencing and Machinery 
Guards for the protection of life and property, in field, farm 


and factory; on public highway and on private land. 
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There are very good reasons why the ‘Quickstart’ 


All enquiries to 
M. B. WILD 
& Co., Ltd. 
50 PALL MALL, 


LONDON, S.W.I 
ABBEY 4585 


is socalled. It really does give a quick, certain 
start to cabbage, sprouts, kale, etc., one reason 
being that it presses the earth firmly around each 
plant. Operation is very simple and an auto- 
matic timing device gives even plant-spacing. 
The ‘Quickstart’ can also be used for planting 
tomatoes or potatoes and its value is further 
increased by the Fertilising and Watering 
attachments available as extras. 


Illustrated leaflets gladly sent on request. 


Regd. Office & Works: 
ARGYLE ST., NECHELLS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 7 
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FARMING NOTES 





HARVEST TIME 


HE burst of hot sun hastened 
the maturity of the corn every- 
where, and although the start 
of harvest was not as early as some 
people expected we have caught up 
with the calendar and made good the 
lag which arose from the weeks of dull, 
cool weather earlier in July. More 
combine harvesters will be at work 
this time, and it will be a hectic busi- 
ness shifting all the corn that cannot 
be safely stored on farms. There will 
be long hours of work for everyone, 
and once again I want to impress on 
my farmer friends the need for seeing 
that the men do get those little extra 
rations for which they qualify during 
harvest and other busy times when 
they zre working long hours. The 
great majority of farmers do apply for 
these extra rations and distribute 
them to their men. It is a task which 
usually falls on the farmer’s wife, and 
this is another unpaid service that 
she renders to the agricultural indus- 
try. There are few farmers who 
cannot, or will not, draw these extra 
rations for their men. The Minister 
of Food has now made an Order 
requiring every farmer to fill in an 
application form. The men on the 
farm can arrange for the foreman 
or some other responsible person to 
get the farmer to sign the application 
form and then their nominee will do 
the rest in procuring the rations and 
distributing them. It would be much 
simpler if the Minister of Food would 
allow farm-workers or their wives to 
draw the extra rations direct, but this 
would offend against some code in the 
Ministry and so we have to go through 
these contortions. 


Farm Wages 

HE Agricultural Wages Board is 

still chewing over the question of 
the payment of farm-workers during 
sick absence. Somehow in agriculture 
we have got a curious kink in the law 
which requires the farmer to continue 
to pay full wages while a man is away 
sick, until he gives the man a week’s 
notice to terminate the employment. 
In practice most farmers trust their 
men sufficiently to know that as soon 
as they are fit to return to work they 
will do so and anyway in the first fort- 
night of absence through sickness 
wages are paid in full. Then if the 
illness seems likely to be prolonged the 
two have a talk and the farmer agrees 
to make up the man’s sickness benefit 
to his full wage. The legal advisers to 
the Agricultural Wages Board are 
finding it troublesome to interpret this 
common-sense arrangement in the 
form of an Order. It is desirable that 
the position should be tied up 
because some farmers do not treat their 
men as well as others. I am sorry to 
say that the Ministry of Agriculture 
itself which employs farm-workers at 
the Reading Cattle Breeding Centre 
and elsewhere requires them to sign an 
undertaking that they will not claim 
wages while they are away from work 
on sick leave. The State is not always 
a model employer. The Ministry will 
have to conform to whatever rule is 
laid down. 


“Let the People Roam” 

HAVE received a leaflet issued by 

the Ramblers’ Association which 
tells us quite truly that to-day more 
people than ever before are seeking 
recreation in the countryside.  In- 
creased leisure—the five-day week and 
holidays with pay—and higher stan- 
dards of education may be expected, 
the Ramblers’ Association says, to 
create a more widespread demand for 
less artificial and less mass-organised 
forms of amusement and for the 
simple and lasting pleasures which a 
man may discover for himself in a 
day’s walk in a peaceful, prosperous 
and well-cared-for countryside. So 
they ask for a general right of free 


access over all uncultivated mountains, 
moorland and shore. Everyone will 
agree with the general aim, but within 
the last week statements have been 
put out by both the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and the National Farmers’ 
Union complaining that unprecedented 
damage is being done to grass land and 
tillage crops by thoughtless people. It 
is all very well to let the people roam, 
but when they do so they must have the 
strictest respect for valuable crops and 
livestock. Gates left open and broken 
glass left about after picnics prejudice 
the farmer against the rambler. 


Can Britain Feed Herself ? 


R. E. H. GARDENER, whois the 
Deputy President of the 
National Farmers’ Union, has given us 
some interesting figures. He reminds 
us that we have in this country only 
some 32 million acres and a population 
of 45 million (in fact I think the figure 
now is nearer 48 million). Obviously 
if 45 million people live on 32 million 
acres one man has to be able to feed 
off approximately two-thirds of an 
acre. Is it possible to do it? It is 
possible to do it, but not on our 
present diet or on the diet we should 
like to have. Before the war we 
required 1.6 acres of land per head of 
the population to produce the food 
that we ate, in other words, 45 million 
people required some 75 million acres 
of land. Meat took up 1.3 of the 1.6 
acres and the rest we ate was produced 
by the remaining one-third of an acre. 
The conclusion reached by Mr. 
Gardener is that possibly with 
increased production and a slightly 
amended diet it might mean that we 
could support on a reasonable diet one 
man on one acre. ‘“‘I do not think we 
can go much beyond that unless we 
have an exceedingly dull diet,” he says. 


Artifical Insemination 

HE Milk Marketing Board can 

boast of further progress in the 
development of improved cattle 
breeding through artificial insemina- 
tion. During June 2,258 new mem- 
bers enrolled at the Board’s twelve 
A.I. centres. Now the total number 
of farmers using this service is 17,706. 
During the month 19,239 cows were 
inseminated. The Board is taking 
much trouble to find the best possible 
bulls to work at these centres. Their 
choice is endorsed by the breed cham 
pionship at the Royal Show awarded 
to the Dairy Shorthorn bull Revelex 
Imperial Duke, sired by Billesley 
Wild Knight, as the Board has stand- 


ing for service at its A.I. centres 
six sons of Billesley Wild Knight 


which are half-brothers to the cham- 
pion. 


Fencing for Woodland 


OME woodland owners who are 

anxious to get ahead with replant- 
ing areas felled during and since the 
war are finding much difficulty in 
obtaining rabbit netting to protect 
the young trees. The declared target 
for private replanting is 200,000 acres 
in ten years, and obviously if we can 
proceed faster than at the rate of 
20,000 acres each season that will be 
all to the good. I am assured that the 
Forestry Commission, which has the 
allocation of rabbit netting for forestry 
purpose, is giving half its total to 
private owners and that the total 
should suffice for two to three million 
yards of fencing. The area of wood- 
lands and plantations in respect of 
which applications for fencing wire 
have been refused by the Forestry 
Commission is 560 acres in the last 
twelve months. For wider agricul- 
tural purposes here and in_ the 
Dominions and Colonies the present 
output of fencing wire falls far below 
needs. When will supply meet 
demand? CINCINNATUS. 
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REVERSIONARY VALUE 
OF GROUND RENTS 


HIS year has seen a consider- 

able increase in the number and 
value of freehold ground rents 
submitted to auction, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the majority of owners 
have yet grasped the implications of 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 
and in particular the provisions about 
development rights and development 
charges. The outstanding feature of 
the freehold ground rent is the value 
of the reversion. The annual income 
from the ground rent itself may be 
substantial, especially that of ground 
rents agreed within recent years; 
on the other hand, the income derived 
from the freehold ground rents of 
some of the old family properties 


in and on the fringe of the West End of: 


London is often surprisingly small. 


The reason is understandable. In 
days gone by the property-owner 
looked to the _ reversion, distant 


though it might be, to effect the final 
equalisation of terms. The ground rent 
was intended to terminate with the 
surrender of the site to the free- 
holder. Any re-development of the 
site was according to his wishes, and 
any monetary advantage that he 
could derive from the change was to 
his own absolute benefit without any 
specific liability attributable to rates 
or taxes. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 
VALUES 


O-DAY the future position of 

ground landlords is unenviable; 
indeed, the only certainty seems to be 
that the obligation to report transac- 
tions to the authorities will involve 
the loss of a material part of the 
property right and of considerable 
profit. There was a time when a free- 
hold ground rent ranked as a ‘“‘gilt- 
edged ”’ security, but that time is past 
now that the reversion is shorn of so 
much of its value. The promise of a 
share in a “‘global’’ payment is evi- 
dently not an acceptable substitute 
for the free, unfettered right of private 
bargaining, judging by the numerous 
sales of ground rents that are taking 
place, and only the other day a sale 
of the ground rents of hundreds of 
suburban houses was justified by the 
agents, because, a vast sum having 
to be found for succession duty, they 
considered that the executors “might 
just as well get what they could for 
them now, the prospect of reversionary 
rights being so unattractive.” 


SITE 


THE GLENDOE ESTATE 

N August 31, at the Caledonian 

Hotel, Inverness, the Glendoe 
Estate will be submitted to auction. 
Glendoe, a property of 20,137 acres 
on the south-east shore of Loch Ness, 
comprises a deer forest that averages 
50 stags and 100 hinds, a grouse moor, 
and salmon fishing on the River Oich 
and in Loch Ness itself. Most of the 
ground affords good grazing and carries 
a large flock of sheep and Highland 
cattle. 

Glendoe lies amid country that 
is celebrated in Scottish history, for 
through the estate runs the military 
road built by General Wade to serve 
as a line of communication between 
Inverness, Fort Augustus, Fort Wil- 
liam and the South. After Charles 
Stuart had landed in Scotland and 
consolidated his position in Inverness, 
he despatched a detachment of French 
sappers and artillerymen, with a 
party of Lord Drummond’s Regi- 
ment, against Fort Augustus. This 
force took up a position near the 
Borlum Home Farm, Glendoe, from 
which they shelled the Fort. After a 
bombardment lasting for two days 
the magazine exploded and the garri- 
son surrendered. 


It is the intention of the vendors, 
the Glendown Estate Company, Ltd., 
first to offer the estate as a whole, 
but if no sale is effected, to submit 
the property in eight lots, the first 
of which is Glendoe Lodge, with 
19,072 acres. Messrs. Jackson-Stops 
and Staff are the agents. 

Another impending auction— 
scheduled to take place on September 
16—is that of the Thurnham Court 
Estate, near Maidstone, Kent. Sir 
Cyril Hampson has instructed Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staff to dispose of 
Thurnham which, in addition to the 
house itself, comprises several farms 
and smallholdings, about 173 acres of 
woodland, a number of cottages and 
the freehold of the Bearsted golf 
course. The estate produces an income 
of about £1,000 a year. 

Part of the Dutton Manor Estate, 
near Blackburn, Lancashire, consist- 
ing of 2,000 acres of agricultural land 
along the River Ribble, are to be 
auctioned by Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons in September by orders of the 
executors of the late Mr. A. N. Dugdale. 
Included in the sale is the Dewdrop 
Inn where Cromwell once stayed. 

Negotiations by the Cirencester 
branch of Messrs. Jackson-Stops have 
resulted in the sales of Pull Court, near 
Tewkesbury, for use as a_ school; 
Wilton Court, Ross-on-Wye, in con- 
junction with Messrs. John Pearson 
and Son; Greyflags, Upavon, a race- 
horse training establishment on the 
Marlborough Downs; and the _ pur- 
chase for clients of the Pell Wall 
Estate, Shropshire, and the Brimps- 
field Park Estate, near Cheltenham. 


SINGLE PLOT OWNERS AND 
DEVELOPMENT CHARGE 


ANY people who bought plots of 

land at  building-site prices 
before the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Bill was introduced in January, 
1947, have asked the Central Land 
Board if they will have to pay a 
development charge when they build. 


The Board have announced 
arrangements which affect private 


owners who owned single plots before 
January 7, 1947. They will be 
entitled, if they start to build a house 
on the plot for their own occupation 
on or before January 7, 1952, to a pay- 
ment from the £300,000,000 fund equal 
to the development value in the land 
for the erection of a house. This 
should mean, in the absence of any 
marked change in market values, that 
the payment from the fund will broadly 
cover the development charge. 

This payment will not be avail- 
able until after the scheme for pay- 
ments has been made and approved 
by Parliament, but these owners will 
be able to set off their development 
charge against it. They must put in 
a claim for payment before March 31 
next, and the Board advises them to 
do so as soon as possible. 


HOW TO RUN AN ESTATE 
FOREWORD to Rural Estate 


Management (Estates Gazette, 
Ltd.) suggests that this book ‘‘ might 
well be described as the encyclopedia 
of land agency,’’ and no one, having 
once read it, would quarrel with such 
a contention. Every aspect of the 
management of agricultural property 
is dealt with from its earliest evolution 
until, and including, the Agriculture 
Act of 1947 and the Town and 
Country Planning Act, which came into 
force six weeks ago. In spite of its 
price, 37s. 6d. plus 9d. for postage, no 
land agent, potential or qualified, can 
afford to be without it. 

PROCURATOR. 
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GO anywhere... DO anything 


The versatility of the Land-Rover is simply 


amazing. A four-wheel drive tractor, a delivery 


wagon, a mobile power plant and a fast, economical 


vehicle on the road—the Land-Rover is all these 


things rolled into one. 


dealer for particulars. 


It is the ideal maid-of-all- 


work for farms or factories. Ask your local 


The all-British 
all-purpose vehicle 


Price of vehicle only, without 
additional equipment —£450 





Made by The Rover Company Limited, Solihull, Birmingham. 


CVS-13L 











£2100 





Standard mains voltages 
220/230 or 240/250 volts 
A.C. single phase. 
Suction Lift, 25 ft. 
Total Head, 80 ft. 
Raises 250 gallons per hour 


Float Switch for automatic 


operation, £2 15 0 


LTD., 


DURSLEY 
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Aage Tharrup’s plumed cloche in mushroom pink and brown 


HE Mayfair collections for the winter, held 
in advance of Paris for the convenience of 
overseas buyers, reveal no violent change 
in fashion. There is a tendency for waists to 
move higher for evening and slightly lower on 
suits, but the basic outline remains much the 
same. The clothes are simple, and the collec- 
tions are notable for the excellent tailor-mades 
in smooth-surfaced tweeds, in ribbed tweed, 
velours, velvet, face cloth and barathea. Davy 
skirts are both slender and full and the length 
remains at mid-calf. Coats are decidedly less 
voluminous than in the spring, either nipped in 
at the waist with a gored skirt, or round- 
shouldered, big in the sleeve, and hanging fairly 
straight, when they are in thick tweed or duve- 
teen. The short evening dress has dropped its 
skirt an inch or two and nearly reaches the 
ankles. Tulle and lace have been revived. On 
all the clothes, the waist is nipped in and often 
the suit jackets and the ankle-length evening 
dresses have their hips lined with canvas so that 
they stand away from the figure. 

The most striking change in fashion has 
been about the head. Many mannequins have 
cut their hair short with the crown left smooth. 
Some have two rows of soft curls on the nape of 
the neck; on others the hair has been razor cut 
and pulled over the ears to a point, with a fringe 
on the forehead like that of a medieval page. 
This is a much more casual style of hairdressing 
than we have had for the last two years, and the 
hats designed for it are more casual in feeling 
also. There are cloches, but not the hideous 
affairs pulled down over the forehead we asso- 
ciate with the word. The cloche for this winter 
has a round crown, generally a plume and a small 
round brim and is worn slightly tilted back 
showing the forehead and the hair above it, 
either a smooth fringe or a smooth wave. Berets 
and tams are featured, the small berets tilted 
to one side, the tams worn in the same way. as 
the cloche hats. 

Perhaps the 1948 winter fashions are typified 
in a grey ensemble of Stiebel’s, a waisted coat 
in small checks over a_ short-sleeved dress 
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trimmed with silver buttons. The bodice 
of the gored dress is cut with a turned- 
back effect like a bolero and the ensemble 
is worn with a beige-coloured cloche hat. 
The still more casual type is typified by 
a superb camel-coloured coat at Mattli’s 
worn with a dark beret; this has drooping 
shoulders and deep armholes and _ falls 
straight with slanting pockets. 

The Mattli suits have nipped hip- 
length jackets, gored skirts and a generally 
trim outline. A casual crimson tweed 
topcoat, scattered with lozenges in brown 
that looked darned on, was shown over 
a plain red suit with checks imposed on 
pockets and lapels. A slate grey tweed 
suit with a rib in the weave showed a two- 
tiered jacket. Horn buttons and a narrow 
rolled suéde belt with a horn buckle were 
a novel decoration on a ginger and black 
tweed dress. The sweater line appeared 
for a full-skirted cocktail dress in ruby 
satin with a low wedge décolletage and 
near ankle-length. A full-skirted picture dress 
for evening in black Nottingham lace was 
most glamorous with its tight-fitting bodice, low 
heart-shaped neckline front and back, edged 
with a deep flounce which rested on the 
shoulders. 

Victor Stiebel introduces a spiral cut on 
his swinging skirts and inlets narrow bias 
sections in between the gores of his checked 
tweeds and divides the gores of black wool 
dresses with a flat tuck of black moiré or 
grosgrain. Suits in this house show both the 
wide skirt, gored or pleated, and the narrow 
skirt; both average fourteen inches from the 
ground. 

Many of the basques stand away from 
the figure and the jackets fasten with three or 
four buttons to the waist. Draped jersey 
blouses are shown with the town-and-country- 
tweed suits. Winter topcoats are gored in the 
skirt, have plain fitted tops and are worn with 
sequin-embroidered scarves tucked into the V. 
These scarves are brightly coloured—lime, 








1948 





A tweed suit by Bianca Mosca—sapphire pin- 

stripes on a hazel brown and biue flecked ground; 

two-seamed skirt with a flare at the bottom, and 

closely-fitting jacket with sapphire velvet collar 
and facings to the sleeves 


turquoise, salmon pink and coral—in velvet 
and crépe with the embroidery applied as 
irregular sprays of flowers and foliage. 

Among the cocktail and evening dresses, 
a pale French grey crépe with a vast crystal- 
pleated skirt, long tight sleeves, and a low 
bodice twisted in front and filled in with a black 
lace vest was charming. A large diamond 
bow brooch was pinned on one side of the bodice. 
The sweater top appeared at this house also—on 
a girl’s frock, near ankle-length, with low square 
neckline and tiny sleeves; the material was 
a corded black silk velvet. A tortoisesheil tulle 
evening dress with an immense sun-ray pleated 
skirt and a strapless bodice was worn with 
a ruched tulle mantle. A sapphire blue velvet 
dinner dress was one of the prettiest dresses 
shown in the collection. Its wide circular skirt 
was left completely plain and touched the 
ground; the tight bodice was embroidered with 
enormous round brilliants in topaz, sapphire, 
ruby and aquamarine. There was a _ low 

(Continued on page 348) 
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FROM THE HOUSE OF SELINCOURT 


Hat by aage thaarup 


foe 



















Lovelier than 
anything yet 
seen in Beaver 
Lamb—a small 
quantity of 
these 
exclusively 
modelled 
luxury Furs 
are available 
at prices from 
£98 


191-195, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 











A health and beauty 
treatment in one! 


Is your hair impoverished — dry and brittle? 
Biocrin Shampoo-Reconditioner will restore it to 


natural _ silkiness. Biocrin contains nourishing 





ingredients and feeds the roots as it cleanses «he hair. 


Regularly used by famous hair stylists. \ 


Obtainable at leading Fashion Houses 


Gol, of OO 


«w TRAVELLA 


SELINCOURT & SONS LTD., 3 VERE ST., W.1 (Wholesale and export only) 


| 5 | Sa pomade shampoo 


\\ Obtainable at hairdressers, chemists (Boots, etc.) and stores. _3/Od. and 5/Od. per jar or tube. 
For white or fair hair ask for BLUE BIOCRIN. 





\ A product of VINE’S Biocrin Ltd., London, ae 
’ 
As = ___ 
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mh dresses nearly reached the ankles; one in black ve!- 
vet with a wide hem was cut up in front a fraction 
and had its deep hem lined with rose pink satin, the 
pink picked up again as elbow-length satin glov« 

















™% (Below) A trio of matching A bronze-brown chiffon looked very 1926, with 
tweeds in three weights, deep looped ruffles edging the short sleeves and a 
for suits, dresses and gathered ankle-length skirt. Most of the slender 
coats. Mellish Richardson skirts of the afternoon dresses and suits wer 


gathered into the waists. There was not much to 
gather in many, it is true, but it is a new line. And 














¥ ; the dresses with tight buttoned bodices had the 
iS > ae : bs f full skirts gathered in an inch or so below the 
waistline. 
a Colours through the collections were subdued: 
' innumerable dun browns of the Bronté heroine age, 
oi and many combinations of caramel, mink brown 
“Se and coffee brown with black. Beige and mushroom 
appear repeatedly in tweeds, also combinations 
2 ” f = of pink, grey and black. 
= > * P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
(To be concluded) 
: “3 
Scarlet spots woven on a brown and honey-coloured diagonal ‘ ty d ‘ 
tweed, by Mellish Richardson; and a pastel diagonal ‘2 i 
worked in chevrons for a coat. W. E. Yates \, ‘ 
P - i 
a a 
round draw-string neckline in front and a small cape Ss 
collar at the back forming tiny sleeves. 4 et 
ae 
N contrast to the studied casualness of the first col- : 2 ee 
lections, the pencil-slim skirts of Molyneux, the a 
long elegant fitted jackets and the brief waist-length "A 
jackets took on an even more formal air. His (a) Hand-woven Shetland 
mannequins had brushed up the hair on top of from the Crofters’ Agency, 
their neat heads, showing the hairline. Tweeds, with a check that looks 
for a slim suit and a full gored dress, showed treble darned. (b) Fine dress- 
chalklines in shrimp pink or brown on a grey or weight tweed in pastel 
beige ground. A dead plain black suit could not stripes. Glendor. (c) Chevi- 
have been smarter with its long jacket and stiffened otale coating tweed 
lampshade peplum over a tight skirt. Splashes of we overcheck = wa 
x. : a 5 : pia a crimson ground, with see 
poinsettia red appeared as woollen jackets or spencer brown, yellow and blue i 
jackets with black frocks for afternoon. Cocktail darned checks. Munrospun 
ACROSS 
CROSSWORD No. 966 «1-0 
“Told by an idiot, full of ——- —— — 
Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions j —Shakespeare (5, 3, 4) 
2-10 2 IR ready cn. Penne ies a —" Ra “— : rag oh ~~ 2 9. As a copy it should be exact (9) 
2-10, Ti o : " it Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the v) 
first post on the morning of Thursday, August 19, 1948. 10. Round table quest (5) 
Notr.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 11. Make the wheels go round (6) 
12. Wide bend (anagr.) (8) 
, 2 > . 5 6 ? 13. Noted hunter who in the end half took to 


fishing (6) 
15. He might almost be described as jet-pro- 

pelled though not striking (8) 
3 10 18. He is no absentee when the side is in a hole (8) 
19. Little one (6) 
21. What the foreword does (8) 

° 23. Halve it, Bob ! (6) 

for Acid i 26. The sort of light in which things do not look 
. at their best (5) 


Indigestion 27. “‘The stately _— of England 


“How —— they stand!’’—Mrs. Hemans (9) 








iS 14 'S 16 28. They may be inexperienced in dealing with 
i ‘ sugar, tea and spices (12) 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ * ? 
; DOWN 
Tablets, by effectively 18 19 20 1. Flower that gave an Essex town half its 
‘ ssa . name (7) 
correcting acidity, give 2. And therefore, presumably, unread (5) 


3. You might describe a river full of it as ‘‘water- 
, 7 22 23 4 logged’ (9) a ‘ reggie: 
indigestion. Thev are 4. Take care not to split another in hitting it (4) 
’ 25 5. Wandlike (8) 
6. Opposite of the last (5) 
r= 27 7. This happy, snappy breed (7) 
8. Flower that is more than half animal (8) 


prompt relief from 


pleasantly mint- 


flavoured ; convenient 


to take whenever the . 14. Practice in the use of 24 down (8) 
4 16. He often painted the beginning of his name (9) 
need arises. 28 17. Weaken (8) 





18. No advance where peas or beans are con- 


: erned (7) 
‘MILK OF MAGNESIA’ Name te ES RONEDAoe TROND 20. each and saint (7) 


TAB LETS ieee my 22. Slippery mathematician? (5) 


AtAeeee eee enero eee eeeeeeee eee eee eee eee EEE EEE ESEOe EES OEE ESSE ESSE EEEESESSEEDESEESEEEEEEEEESESS ESSER OEES SEER OEEESSOREEEEOSEEEeeeES 24. How gunmen rob? (5) 











25. Poet and former Primate (4) 
SOLUTION TO No. 965. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of August 6, will be announced neat week. 


ACROSS.—1, Corkscrew; 6, Earth; 9, Split peas; 10, Lopes; 11, Sur- 





The winner of Crossword No. 964 is 
























feit; 12, Airport; 13, Egg; 14, Cruiser; 17, Elegant ; 19, Monster ; 22, Mr, George H. Rushbrooke, 
30 Tablets 1/3 75 Tablets 2/6 Address; 24, Arm; 25, Artisan; 26, Insular ; 29, April ; 30, Embroider; The M: 
/ lets 2/6 31, Tiles; 32, Speedwell. DOWN.—1, Casts; 2, Ruler; 3, Sitters; 4, Re- 10, Tae Pa, 
= ~ enter; 5, Wastage; 6, Enlarge; 7, Reprobate; 8, Hesitates; Willenhall 
A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE 14, Combatant; 15, Unnatural; 16 and 18, Eyelid; 20, Tussles; 21, Rangers; % 9 : 
CHAS. H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 22, Amiable; 23, Despond; 27, Ladle; 28, Rural. Staffordshire. 





eter eae phe SA ~ AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
sold, or othe rwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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BURBERRYS LTD 
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Telephone WHtehall 3343 








* If any difficulty in ob- 
taining, we will gladly 
send you the name of 
your nearest retailer. 


The jacket is in many 
patterns and colours of 
real Harris Tweed or 
smart checks. The 
Jodhpurs are in Cavalry 
Twill. The two gar- 
ments combine to make 
a Riding’ Outfit correct 


in every detail, and 


faultless in design. 
JACKET 8 Coupons 
Price from - - 86/6 
JODHPURS 5 Coupons 


Price from - - 110/- 
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WOOL 






“No other fabric 
is so right for 







’” 
every style. 


WHETHER for the formal occasion, 
or for outdoor wear, Wool offers 
astonishing diversity. Wool is so 
dependable. The woman with the 
finer dress sense instinctively turns to 
Wool, because she is aware that 


almost any design can be carried out in 


its most entrancing form...in Wool. 


There is NO substitute for 





Issued by the International Wool Secretariat. 








Gay Tyrolean Peasants 








decorate this teen-age 


Jumper-Cardigan 
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From 
La Laine Leaflet 
No. 2222, price 3d. 


or, post free, 4d. 
lf in difficulty write 
Bairns-Wear Ltd. 
Dept. LL426 Hucknall 
Road, Nottingham. 


LA LAINE 
knitting wool 


The choice of discriminating women 











CVS-L40 
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Our British Wines represent the 
best value in wine obtainable to- 
day,andthe name**‘WHITEWAY”’ 
on a label has been a guarantee 
of purity and quality for over 50 
years. 

SUPPLIES are now much 
better, but, if you have 
any difficulty in procuring, 
please write Whiteways, 
Whimple, Devon for 
name of nearest agents. 














GINGER WINE 83) 
4 


Glee» 


SUCH LOVELY WINE 
FOR SEVEN-AND-NINE 












‘ Cujy, 


Vichy Water is back ! 


Hotels, Stores, Chemists, 


Kingdom. 


= VICHY- 


Whether taken at mealtimes or any time 
Vichy Célestins is always a pleasant drink. 
Vichy Célestins is once more obtainable at 
Grocers and § 
Wine Merchants throughout the United § 


WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER 














WHITEWAY’S 


BRITISH WINES 








CVS-I05 








Bottled as it flows from the Spring 


CAUTION : See that the label on the bottle bears the 
name of the Sole Agents: INGRAM & ROYLE, LTD., 
12, THAYER STREET, LONDON, wW.1 
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WETHERDAIR 


(REGISTERED) 


the Impeccable 


WEATHER 
COAT 





If the cut could be copied and 

the tailoring matched, the coat 

would still remain exclusive for 
the cloth is a specia 


WETHERDAIR weave 


In limited supply from the 
finest shops 


WETHERDAIR LIMITED 
BRADFORD & LONDON , 


WET WETHER WETHERDAIR 

















FOR THE DISCRIMINATING 


HARDENS 


BLEND OF 


CHINA “EMPIRE TEA 


A HARDEN PRODUCT — 4/10 PER POUND 


HARCEN BROS. & LINDSAY LTD., 121 CANNON STREET, E.C.4 





LOWER PRICES—MORE VARIETY 


EARLY FLOWERING BULBS FOR BOWLS 





KING ALFRED DAFFODILS POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS 
famous trumpet to flower for Christ- 

variety. 8/- doz. | mas. 
- 100. | PAPER WHITE 
6/- doz. 42/6 100. 


SOLEIL D’OR 


ROMAN HYACINTHS 
delicately scented 
white flower heads. | (Yellow) 6/6 doz. 
14/- doz. 45/- 100. 


THE ‘ELIZABETH’ COLLECTION OF DARWINS— 
10 bulbs each of the best 10 varieties 
for 35/-. 5 of each for 18/6. 

Send penny stamp for catalogue showing full range 


ELSOMS (SPALDING) LTD., DEPT. 22 
SPALDING, LINCS. 
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~ PEREZ 


THE CARPET SPECIALISTS 


“‘Had I been rich, ah me! how deep had been my delight 
in matters of the soul, in poetry and music and pictures, 
and above all, in the colours of rich carpets...” 

from “ Hassan” by James Elroy Flecker 





Poor Hassan! But today the house of Perez offers a princely 
choice of Oriental rugs and carpets for purses considerably 
lighter than those of the Caliphs of Bagdad. 


Daath La a 
PEOHET fo $20) 3.0) 





97 New Bond Street, London, W.|I 
MAYfair 7008 


162-168, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 
KENsington 9878/9774 





Let us show you 


SWITZERLAND 


Our Swiss organisation will intro- 
duce you to the heart of Switzer- 
land, as well as to the most famous 
centres There are many conducted 
and individual tours tochoose from, 
each leaving you a generous margin 
of spending money. Send for free 
illustrated booklet giving details of 


Summer and Winter Tours. 
LONDON: BERNE 


POPULARIS 
SWISS TOURS 


DEPT. No. C.1.,6, ROYAL ARCADE, 
OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
AND AGENTS. Phone : REGent 1352. 
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Nylon yarn is stockings, tarpaulins, 





filter cloths, lingerie, dress fabrics . . . and it’s whatever 
else you like to make by knitting, weaving or twisting 
it into different textures and finishes. Nylon is, in fact, 
an entirely new basic fibre, as useful to industry as it 

is to fashion. But, first and foremost, it’s an export. 
Made from materials derived from coal, air and water, 
nylon is one answer to Britain’s import/export 


problem — and just when an answer is most needed. 







Nylon yarn is made in Britain by 


=e ylon British Nylon Spinners, Ltd., Ponty pool,.Mon. 







A PRODUCT OF THE 





Ideal for Town and 
Country Homes—that odd 
Shopping run—a tour of 
an Estate—the casual call 
and a_hundred-and-one 
daily uses. 


iy 


Equipped with 125 c.c. 
Villiers Two-Stroke 
Engine, 3-speed gear box, 


ing and maximum weather i | 
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Obtainable from all 
authorised Swallow 
Dealers. 


THE SWALLOW COACHBUILDING CO. AIRPORT « WALSALL + STAFFS 








The 
great 
unknown 


Month after month, year after year, cancer 
| is taking its ghastly toll. One person in seven 

falls victiin to its deadly powers. There must 

beacure. Jt must be found. Ceascless research work is being carried out at the Royal Cancer 
Hospital by brilliant scientists using the world’s finest equipment. Under the National 
Health Act, tunds for general maintenance will be provided by the State : but it remains 
necessary to raise funds for Research and also for special amenities for patients and 
nurses. Please help this crusade against man’s deadliest enemy, by sending a gift to : 


THE 


ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL 


FULHAM ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Bankers : Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.2 
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WULG7T 


Men and women who pay particular 
attention to their footwear have found 
that they can depend upon “the man 
behind the boot’’ with the utmost 

confidence, for comfort that is satisfying 
. and wear that is long. 


See that YOUR next pair of boots or shoes carry 
this famous tradenark. Write today to Norwells. 






















the fable of the, 
restive horse ? 


There was once a Horse who frisked 
and capered, side-stepped, frolicked”7 
or loitered as the fancy took him. 
‘Why not?’ quoth he, ‘so long as 
I’ve a bagful of oats and the sun shines 
down.’ Just then from a nearby wood 
came the howl of wolves. ‘Nay now,’ 
cried the Horse, as he sprang forward, 
‘it shall never be said that I couldn’t 
take a hint.’ 

























As a nation slow starters, once the race is on 

we show both speed and endurance. TI have as 
much faith in Britain’s power to outstrip economic 
calamity as they have in their own manufactures. 
The one is expressed in the other, for thousands 

of people abroad have reason to think of Britain 

in terms of steel tubes, electric cables and equipment, 
bicycles, light-alloys or paint from TI. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD - 
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Among the good things of life— | 








The Russian tells you that by far The Marseillais makes out a case Americans, we understand, 


The finest food is Caviare, For fishy stuff called Bouillabaisse. Are keen on Chicken Maryland, 








The Tyrolese, whose health is rude,’1l A Chinaman devours with zest While Swedish tissues are restored 


Sing the praise of Apfel-Strudel. Not only birdie, but his nest, By something known as Smorgasbord, 


And ina voce far from sotto But Britons place a firm belief And know, besides, what each one gains 








Italians recommend Risotto. In British Bacon, Cheese and Beef, From British Mustard, which remains 
For every Briton (and his wife) 


Among the finer things of life. 


IT’S NECER WITH 


COLMAN’S MUSTARD 





